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SIMPLE HOME REMEDY 
BANISHES SUFFERING 


Although no basketball is immune to bladder 
trouble, valve ailments, and other minor in- 
ternal ills, the seriousness of these disorders in 
the ordinary, laceless ball, because of the obvi- 
ous difficulty of making repairs, has caused 
many coaches to be reluctant to play it. 

But now, thanks to the new (Pat. Pending), 
GW Golden Straight Flush Lace Ball, you need 
no longer deprive your team of the advantages 
of smooth, laceless ball performance on that 
score; for in this great, new ball, GW combines 
the smooth surface of the laceless ball with the 
easy access to the bladder of the conventional 
laced type. 

No major operations are necessary for blad- 
der repairs. No scalpel or lancet is needed to 
open the ball. The simple, home remedy of 
unlacing does the trick. You do it yourself, 
without the services of a specialist; and when 
you relace the ball, the lace imbeds itself in the 
seam without humps, bulges, or scars, provid- 
ing an absolutely smooth, laceless ball surface! 
The best costs no more. 





» DONT OPERATE ! 


oi NEW DISCOVERY CURES 
BLADDER TROUBLE WITHOUT SURGERY 























GOLDEN FLUSH LACE REGULAR DOUBLE-LACE 


The method of double lacing this new ball is identical with 
that of our regular, double lace niodel. Illustrations are 
actual photographs of inside construction of both balls. 


There isn’t a visible stitch on the Golden Flush Ball, and, 
therefore, no surface stitching to wear out—yet every seam 
is double stitched. And, it is balanced to perfection, with 
the exclusive GW (Pat. Pending) Seam Rider valve plug 
(for needle inflation) on one side, and the lacing reinforcement 
directly opposite, inside the ball. It costs no more than regu- 
lar balls. If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us! 








OLDEN FLUSH LACE 


BASKETBALL 


WESTERN 
GOODS co. 


$601 ARTHINGTON STREET — CHICAGO. U.S.A. 
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Of course, 
if you insist — 


Great Western makes as fine quality 
and skillfully designed ‘“‘non-lece”’ 
and - ular style double - laced 
Sesketo alls as are produced. 


Non-Lace 
“Bald ase 
Billiard Ball” 


Conventional 
Double-Lace 



































A NEW SEASON 
... new equipment 
.. . and Bike still 
leads the field as the 
most popular sup- 
porter! 2 out of 
every 3 boys in high 
school and colle- 
giate sports wear 
Bike . . . according 
to a recent survey 
made by the A. C. 
Nielsen Company. 


60 YEARS AGO the first 
intercollegiate football game 
was played... between 
Harvardand Yale. Bike sup- 
porters date back a few years 
before that. Three generations of 
coaches have endorsed Bike as 
their favorite athletic supporter. 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dana E. Morrison, President 
41 West 25th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


New York City; A. S. Callaway, 275 Broadway e Chicago; 
Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue e San Francisco; 
SALES AGENTS é€ McDonald & Linforth, 420 Market Street e« Southeastern 
States; John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers Street, New 
York City « Dallas; H.B. Hughes, 839% North Beckley Avenue 
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DEL PRADO HOTEL 
ATHLETIC HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 
Hyde Park Blvd. at 53rd Street 


Here are a few reasons why coaches choose the DEL PRADO as headquarters for 


their teams: 


Famous all over America for its delicious food—at very reasonable prices. 
Air conditioned dining room—overlooking Lake Michigan and Park. 

Each room has a modern private bath and shower. 
Quiet—overlooking park and lake—no street car noises. 
Convenient to the finest transportation facilities in the world. 
Nine minutes to the ‘“‘Loop’’—Chicago’s downtown section. 
Special Rates to Athletic Teams. 

Home of the American League Baseball Teams during season. 


All thru trains on the 
Illinois Central, Mich- 
igan Central and ‘Big 
Four”’ Route stop one 
block from the Del 
Prado. 


Those arriving on the 
New York Central, 
Grand Trunk, Erie, 
Santa Fe, Rock Island, 
Nickel Plate and Penn- 
sylvania Leave Train at 
63rd Street Station— 
just a short distance 
from the Del Prado. 


“Where A Warm Welcome Awaits You” 












































ve BEN SWENSON 


FOR RESERVATIONS 





OltL DEL PRAD 


R. L. Langford, Managing Director 


The University of Chi- 
cago Campus is just a 
veryshortdistancefrom 
the Del Prado. Four 
gymnasiums within a 
few blocks. Eight fine 
tennis courts and horse 
shoe pitching directly 
across the street. Mov- 
ies within walking dis- 
tance. Ample parking 
space. Seven minutes 
to Soldier’s Field. 
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VANDER-BILT 





* No.2 


THAT WHITE SPOT 


(Patent No. 1,952,409) 


Two outstanding advantages of the White Spot are: First, the instant identification of Spot-Bilt shoes. Second 
a method of inserting players’ numbers, thus identifying individual shoes and making instant matching of pairs 
possible. 


Figure No. | shows the lock tab pulled out and a numbered card about to be inserted. Figure No. 2 shows 
the card in place and the lock tab partially tucked in between the card and the back of the shoe. Any small 
blunt tool will tuck the tab in place. Once locked in place the card is protected from mud and water. It be- 
comes a permanent identification. 


An added service—we supply perforated sheets of white cards numbered in duplicate from | to 100. You 
merely tear off the cards bearing the right numbers and insert them. 








The complete Spot-Bilt football line numbers eleven styles. 
Regardless of your needs there is a Spot-Bilt shoe that will 
give you everything you want. Spot-Bilt shoes can be pur- 
chased from Spot-Bilt dealers everywhere. 





. 555 


No. 556 

No. 557 

555 Prac-Bilt 550 Speed-Bilt 
Blueback kangaroo uppers. Straight soles. Equipped Yellowback kangaroo uppers. Sprint soles equipped 
with L cleats. A tough, durable all around football with “C” cleats. Soft toes. The very lightest and 
shoe. fastest of game shoes. Ideal for backs and ends. 

556 Prep-Bilt 554 Speed-Bilt Special 
Blueback kangaroo uppers. Sprint style flexible The same as No. 550 except equipped with our special 
shank soles. Very popular for both high school and arrangement of 4 cleats on the tap. 
college use. Hard toes if desired. 


557 Wear-Bilt 
Yellowback kangaroo uppers. Sprint style. Flexible shank soles. A 
university grade shoe designed for general practice or game wear. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 1635 AUGUSTA BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Since 1898—Athletic Shoe Specialists 
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WINNING FEATURES 








20 
FEATURES 


All offered by the fast, sure- 
footed Ball-Band ‘Official ‘‘—the 
only shoe that provides them ALL. 


Taal: 19) 

1. Brown sole, non-marking, 
molded with sharp, even 
edges in a special sure-traction 
pattern. Edge raised to 
cushion the foot—corrugated 
to prevent slipping. 

2. Sole is self-cleaning —does not 
glaze over with dirt and wax 
rom floor and become slip- 
pery. 

3. Pivot block—sole extra-thick 
under big toe joint—prevents 
burning of feet—and provides 
added wear. 


4. To lessen interference and 
stumbling, the toe strip is 
made of thin but extra tough, 

sg ‘ eS a. ee ae non-marking rubber. 
ee ae _ aks SS a MANS ee 5. Non-absorbent “‘Super’’ Cinsu- 

lating) insole. 





6. Sponge rubber cushion heel 
Fast, sure footwork certainly helps pile up victories! And how much and arch prevent bruising. 


this flashing speed with perfect confidence depends on the team’s shoes! In 7. Built-in arch support—just 


enough for comfort. 


growing n numbers basketball coaches the-country over are using the Ball-Band ¢; ta Senate tes on 
‘Official’. .. the sure-footed basketball shoe with the famous non-slipping, self- prevents slipping at heel. 
cleaning sole, and other features that give your men untiring speed. 9. Light weight but rugged 
a ° ‘ enough to stand the gaff. 
Just glance through the 20 Winning Features shown on this page. Consider how is Cente eatin w tte 
necessary they all are to provide the speed, fit and comfort the ideal basketball keep the foot cool. 


shoe should have. Then remember that only Ball-Band “ Official” has them ALL. 11. Outside saddle for support. 


Drop us a line and we'll be glad to send you further information about Ball- 12. coe ene Sa stays 


Band “Official”. . . including the name of the nearest Ball-Band dealer. Write today. £3; Shale tenes Aaa Sten 


for flexibility, coolness, com- 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., 319 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. rays a cou 


14. Special high-quality black 
duck upper, 3-ply at instep and 








A Kangaroo Leather vamp where the extra strain 
comes. 

“OFFICIAL” 15. Eyelets set back from toe— 
combining the important features a a tight without cramp- 
mentioned on this page (including “es 
the non-slipping, self-cleaning 16. Superior nickel eyelets (grom- 
“Official sole) with the lightness mets) securely anchored. 
and toughness of a genuine kangaroo 17. Comfort-style lace stay pre- 
leather upper. See it before you vents blisters on top of toes. 


outfit your basketball team with 


heather chee. 18. Tongue is formed to lie 


smooth; felt lined to prevent 
wrinkling, slipping and 
chafing. 


19. Special loops for holding 
tongue in place. 
20. Counter sewed to lining—no 
wrinkles. 
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start early in the fall teaching and 

drilling on the fundamentals of each 
man’s respective position. Every great 
system of football is built on sound funda- 
mentals, and every man is taught to exe- 
cute his duties in a certain way. All mem- 
bers of the team must know how to block 
and tackle, the backs must know the fun- 
damentals of offensive and defensive back- 
field play and the linemen must know the 
fundamentals of offensive and defensive 
line play. 

When the All-Star players were in Chi- 
cago this summer drilling for their game 
with the Chicago Bears, it was interesting 
to see how each man executed the furtda- 
mentals for his respective position. They 
did not all execute the fundamentals in the 
same way, but they all had been taught 
sound football. 


I T is essential for any football coach to 


Backfield Fundamentals 


T is important that a back carrying the 
ball on an outside play should carry it 
under his outside arm with one end of the 
ball resting on the fingers of the hand and 
the other end in the arm pit. By having 
his fingers wrapped around the end of the 
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alue of the Fund 
of Football 


By B. A. Ingwersen 


Northwestern University 


ball, the player has better touch and con- 
trol of the ball. 

The back should run relaxed and use 
both arms to aid him in getting the proper 
stride. He must run with his legs well 
under him so that he will not get overbal- 
anced, as he may have to change his pace, 
cut back, side-step, whirl, pivot, use a 
cross-over step or any other device that a 
back may naturally use to avoid a tackler. 
It is aff asset to a back if he can learn to 
stiff-arm. Thus, a tackler may be easily 
shoved off by the use of either hand. A 
stiff-arm is a straight shove of the arm 
from the shoulder. Too many backs try to 
slap down the tackler with their hands. 
The backs who can run by bringing their 
knees up high are hard to tackle and can 





A GRADUATE of the University 
of Illinois, where he was an out- 
standing lineman, Burt Ingwersen has 
been head coach at the University of 
Iowa and line coach at Louisiana State 
University. At the present time, he is 
beginning his first year as line coach at 
Northwestern University. He has a 
reputation for thoroughness in the 
teaching of fundamentals. 
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sometimes run right through the tackler’s 
arms. 


Tackling 


HE shoulder tackle is the best type of 

tackle to use whenever it is possible 
for the tackler to meet a runner straight 
on, or slightly to either side. In making 
this tackle, the player should be taught to 
crouch low, with shoulders near the 
ground and feet spread, and to shoot the 
body forward with a powerful leg drive, 
keeping close to the ground. His head 
should be up and his eyes focused on the 
spot on the ball-carrier’s thighs which he 
intends to hit with his shoulder. As he 
does this, he should wrap his arms around 
the ball-earrier’s legs, locking one hand 
over the opposite wrist to prevent the ball- 
carrier from breaking loose. The tackler 
must have the determination to carry the 
ball-earrier back. When he hits the ball- 
carrier, he should keep digging, lift with 
his arms and carry the ball-carrier back. 
Most faults in tackling are made by men 
who try to stop the runner by hitting him 
with their arms, rather than their shoul- 
ders. This can be overcome by driving 
their heads close to the side of the ball- 
carrier’s legs. 








ee 











Carrying the Ball 


Illustration 1 (on previous page)—William Shepherd of Western Maryland 
College carrying the ball. Note that he is ready to ward off a tackler by the 
use of a straight-arm. Properly, the hand with which he is going to straight-arm 
should be a little lower and his arm should be a little straighter. 


Illustration 2 (on previous page)—Irvine (“Cotton”) Warburton of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California carrying the ball. Note that his fingers are well 
spread over the lower point of the ball, and the ball is held by hand, forearm, 
upper arm and body. He is running relaxed and making full use of his arms. 


Illustration _——- + ap of ny ane, Note that he is using his 
arms in running an at he runs wi i ction. I; ily b 
why he has been a powerful running be a a 


Illustration 4—Bohn Euell Hilliard of the University of Texas. Note how he 
has almost perfect control of his body by throwing it to his right to avoid a 
would-be tackler. His left arm is out ready to sraight-arm a tackler. However, 
his right elbow is out too far, thereby making possible a fumble if he is tackled. 


Illustration 5—Francis L. (“Pug”) Lund of the University of Minnesota. 
Note how he has used his arms in making a cross-over step at full stride. Note 
also the almost perfect control of his body. 


Tackling 


_ Illustrations 6-13 (opposite page)—Charles Mucha of the University of Wash- 
ington tackling James Carter of Purdue University. 


_ Illustration 6—The tackler’s head is up and he is eyeing the ball-carrier. He 
is — off balance because he is taking too long a stride. His feet should be 
spread. 


_ Illustration 7—The tackler’s head is still up in good shape. His feet are a 
= too close together. He is just getting ready to club his arms in for the 
tackle. 


Illustration 8—The feet of the tackler are still too close together. The tackler 
should have a wider base so that he will have more power and will not be so 
easily side-stepped. 


Illustration 9—The tackler has just made contact and is starting to drive the 
ball-carrier back. His feet are still too close together. 


Illustration 10—The tackler is starting to raise the ball-carrier and is driving 
through with short, choppy steps. The tackler’s arms are not all the way around 
the ball-carrier’s legs and because of this he is apt to go to the ground. Note 
that the ball-carrier has not put both hands on the ball when tackled. 


Illustration 11—The tackler has let his arms slip off the ball-carrier’s legs and 
he is falling to the ground. If he had his arms well wrapped around the ball 
carrier’s legs, he would have driven thé@ball-carrier back. 


Illustration 12—The ball-carrier has fallen over the tackler. Note the ball- 
carrier’s right arm. Many backs have their arms hurt by reaching out this way. 


Illustration 13—The tackler has lost control of his body, and the ball-carrier 
is free to get away, provided, of course, the referee has not declared the ball 
dead. 


NOTE: Another article on football fundamentals will be published next 
month. The fundamentals of blocking will not be covered. They have been 
discussed several times in recent years, and illustrated — of two of these 
discussions will be mailed without charge to subscribers who request them. 
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Minnesota Single Wing-Back 


HE differences in the various ortho- 
dox formations used in football are 
only differences of degree. The 
principles involved and the objectives to 
be attained in all of them are about the 
same; namely, to advance the ball down 
the field, the ultimate objective always be- 
ing to score. The rules require all of us to 
place at least seven men on the line of 
scrimmage at the start of the play, and 
it is the usual thing to have four men 
' lined up in the backfield. The exact spots 
the men occupy vary, of course, but they 
are always arranged in an effort to get the 
maximum combined speed, deception and 
power that is possible to be had from any 
particular squad. 

The line must act as a barrier between 
the defensive men and the offensive back- 
field, so that the backfield men can get 
their play organized and started before 
they meet defensive resistance. Those 
men in the line who are not needed for this 
general assignment may be used to pull out 
of the line and work as backfield men or 
to go down the field and block some sec- 
ondary defensive men. 

The backfield men should be so arranged 
that they can (1) Sweep around the 
strong-side flank; (2) Drive through any 
opening in the line; (3) Sweep around the 
weak-side flank; (4) Forward pass and 
get down the field as pass receivers; (5) 
Punt; (6) Carry the ball around or 


Formation 


By Bernard W. Bierman 


University of Minnesota 


through all points on the line of scrim- 
mage following effective deception. 

Of course, if you set up your men so 
they have the greatest maximum speed 
around the strong-side end, combined with 
the most. powerful blocking there, some of 
the strength around the weak-side end will 
naturally be sacrificed. Balanced, all- 
around strength is the thing to be looked 
for and attained. All of the standard 
orthodox football formations have this, 
but it is my personal belief that the for- 
mation we use has this in a little greater 
degree than other formations. Maybe my 
reasoning is a little wrong, but I am will- 
ing to stand on it, although ,at the same 
time, I am still open-minded. 


Arrangement of Players 


line up as shown in Diagram 1. 
The line is unbalanced, the left 
guard playing just to the right of the cen- 
ter, in a very favorable position to pull 
out of the line either to the right or to the 
left (and he is usually the “smoothest” and 
most active lineman). The ends play loose 
and they are in a good position to go 
down the field as unmolested pass re- 
ceivers. 

The wing-back is in a position where he 
can work on any defensive lineman on his 
side, from the guard out, either alone or 
in co-operation with some team mate. He 


is close enough in so that he can come 
back quickly for a reverse play or for a 
blocking assignment on the weak side, and 
he is close enough to the line of scrim- 
mage so he can get down the field quickly 
to receive a pass or to cover on a kick. 
The quarterback, or front man, is in a 
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LAG. 1 





position where he can lead the ball-carrier 
to either side equally well, no matter which 
back carries the ball, and he is in a good 
position to go down the field to either side 
as a forward pass receiver. 

The fullback is stationed in an ideal po- 
sition to buck into any hole in the line, 
to act as a lead man for either the tail- 
back or the wing-back, to handle the ball 
in a variety of fakes and reverses and to 
be a blocker on forward passes. ’ 








Xx 


Xx 


Play A 


x Illustration 1—This shows the line-up before a Minnesota reverse 


play. 


ing to tackle 4. 





The line is unbalanced; the backfield shifted to the strong side. 
Illustration 2—Backs 1 and 2 ye pm to their left. Back 4 is 
starting to his right as 3 takes the b 

Illustration 3—Backs 1 and 2 rg yy and started to the right. 
Back 4 is taking the ball from 3. 
across the line, allowing the opposing right tackle and end to come 
through. The right tackle, 8, is checking the opposing left guard 
momentarily before going through for the secondary. 

Illustration 4—The two _— 9 and 10, have pulled out of the 
line and are getting into t 


from center. 


he left end, 5, has cut straight 


e interference for 4, who is starting his 


n. 
Illustration 5—Back 3 is getting into position to protect to his left. 
The right end, 6, has taken the opposing tackle in. 

Illustration 6—Back 2 is attempting to block the opposing end out. 

Illustration 7—Back 4, with the 
across the line inside the opposing left end. 

Illustration 8—The left tackle, 8, has cut across behind the de- 
fensive line and is helpin 
Illustration 9—The defensive left end has eluded 2 and is attempt- 


all, has cut back and is going 


10 with a secondary defensive man. 


Illustration 10—Back 4 has made a short gain and is about to be 
brought down by a secondary 


defensive player who has eluded a Min- 


nesota blocker. It will be noted that the play was not a complete suc- 
cess because the ball-carrier did not get to the line of scrimmage fast 
enough and because the blocking against the secondary was not clean 
cut. 
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The tail-back is so placed that he can 
carry the ball to any place, forward pass 
or kick, and handle it on a fake, espe- 
cially to the wing-back. 


Object of Maneuvers 


O formation can be stronger than the 

individual men playing from that 
formation. Blocking, running, ball-carry- 
ing, and ball-handling are the foundations 
of all plays from any formation, but the 
maneuvering of a team can _ either 
strengthen or weaken these foundations. 
The object to be obtained by maneuver- 
ing players is always one of these two, or 
a combination of both: (1) Concentra- 
tion of eleven offensive men against about 
seven defensive men. (The other four de- 
fensive men are left out of effective work 
by deception, speed or design of play.) 
(2) Speed in taking advantage of a de- 
fensive weak spot. 

Our single wing-back formation, we 
think, gives the offensive men a good 
chance to accomplish the desired object. 

We shift into formation and that gives 
us an opportunity to make slight changes 
in the formation for particular purposes, 
and only a very alert defense will notice 
those changes; or we may make a more 
radical change, such as using a flanker 
back, who may catch the defense by sur- 
prise. 

I am not a believer in a small number 
of plays perfectly learned, but, instead, a 
believer in a rather large assortment of 
plays learned as well as possible. The de- 
fense (in a seven-man line) leaves eight 
different spots where the ball-carrier can 
cross the line of scrimmage, and I believe 
it is desirable to have each ball-carrier hit 
at least most of these holes directly, and 
then repeat the process, following some 
sort of deception. Then, too, some varia- 


tion in forward passes is worth while, and, 
if we have a special play or two, it gives 
us a lot more than the eight perfectly 
learned plays. 

We, of course, do not plan on using all 
of the plays in every game, but we try 
to take full recognition of this fact: Every 
opponent will differ somewhat defensively 
from every other opponent. Therefore, it 
is well to have different kinds of ammu- 
nition to use for different situations. 
Then, too, it is well to recognize the fol- 
lowing basic principles: What you do on 
one play is going to affect what your op- 
ponents do on the next play, and what 
you do the first half is going to have an 
effect on how they start the second half. 
Again it is desirable to have the ammuni- 
tion to take care of these changes in our 
opponents’ defensive reaction toward 
plays. 

Versatility 


NLESS your team has quite an as- 

sortment of plays, and unless your 
quarterback can be taught how and when 
to use them, you are going to be handi- 
capped. 

Suppose that you use the play shown 
in Diagram 2. You had expected that the 
defensive center might drop out of the line 
and slide off when he spots this play, and 
you are well prepared for that. But you 
unexpectedly hit a defense in which the 
center charges in hard, but the guard drops 
out when he spots this play. Maybe you 
can shoot the fullback through the hole, 
but, if the guard is smart and active, he 
will be there in time. With a play like 
that shown in Diagram 3, complete advan- 
tage can be taken of the situation. 

If any defensive lineman is charging 
through so hard and aggressively that he is 








DIAG. 2 











x 








DIAG. 3 





causing a lot of trouble, a play that starts 
like the one he is bothering, but on which 
he is crossblocked, may be the answer to 
your problem. 

Practically everything can be done with 
a single wing-back formation. (The miss- 
ing things can be accomplished by a little 
variation in the formation.) I could say 
the same thing about any of the other or- 
thodox formations, but, sticking to the 
original text, I again repeat that they can 
be accomplished a little better through the 
use of the single wing-back formation. 
At least that is our opinion. 








x 


Play B 


Illustration 11—The Minnesota team is lined up for a play which 


includes a shovel pass from the tail-back to the left end behind the 
line of scrimmage. The formation is a single wing-back, unbalanced 
line, with the strong side shifted to the right. 

Illustration 12—The left end, 5, has pivoted and is starting around 
behind his own line. 

Illustration 13—Back 3 has taken the ball and retreated slightly. 
Back 4 is ~~ the right tackle, 8, against an opposing lineman. 
The right end, 6, is going across the line and down the field for the 


secondary. The five center men on the line are blocking straight to 
the front. 

Illustration 14—Back 2 is faking to get into position to protect the 
passer. 


Illustration 15—The defensive left tackle and end have been al- 
lowed to charge the passer. Back 1 has gone through inside them 
and has turned to be in position to take a pass if 5 should not be 
open. 

Illustration 16—The left end, 5, has taken the ball from 3. 

Illustration 17—The defensive left end and tackle, who have rushed 
the passer, are attempting to recover, but cannot do so fast enough to 
prevent 5 from going through between them and the line. 

Illustration 18—Back 1 has gone through for the secondary. 

Illustration 19—The left end is across the line and has opportunity 
for a good gain. 

Illustration 20—Back 2 has gone out on the flank and is in position 
to take a lateral pass from 5. Illustrations 18 and 19 also show him 
in position to take this pass. 
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Play C 
INystration 21—This and the following nine illustrations are of a 
Minnesota fake punt play from a balanced line. The starting posi- 
tion is not shown. Back 3, preceded by 4 and 2, has already started 
to his right. The defensive left end has been sucked in, and 6, the 
offensive right end, is going straight down the field for the secondary. 
Illustration 22—Back 1, guard 10 and the left end, 5, are coming 
around behind their own line to get into the interference. Guard 9, 
the center and tackle 8 are working. on the defensive players opposite. 
Illustration 23—The left tackle, 7, has cut across the line after 
checking the player opposite him and is going down for the secondary. 








Back 4 is attempting to take the defensive left end out of the play. 
Illustration 24—Back 3 is following his interference closely. He 


is just beginning to cut in. 


Illustration 25—Guard 10 is cutting across for the defensive sec- 


ondary. 


Illustration 26—After being sucked in, the defensive left end is 
playing a marvelous defensive game. He has just caused 4 to miss 


his block. 


Illustration 27—The defensive left end is still on his feet, and 2 is 


attempting to take him out of the play. 


Illustration 28—Guard 10 is pursuing a secondary defensive player 
and attempting to run him away from the ball-carrier. 

Illustration 29—Back 2 has momentarily slowed up the defensive 
left end, even though he has missed his block, allowing 3 to cross the 


line for a short gain. 


Illustration 30—T he defensive left end and two secondary defensive 
players are on their feet and almost in the path of the ball-carrier. 





PLAY C 

















Basic Principles 

HERE are certain principles that 
should be followed in the design of 
play, and certain basic facts that should 
always be remembered: (1) No play will 
work automatically. (2) The defensive 
men start playing when the ball is 
snapped, and they play full speed. (3) 
You never can fool all of the defensive 
men. It is hard enough to fool two or 

three of these men on one play. 
Therefore the following facts should be 
remembered: (1) The blocking, running 
and ball-handling fundamentals should be 
sound, well learned and well executed. 


(2) The ball should advance to the point 
of attack as fast as possible. (3) Each 
play should be tied to several other plays. 
(The plays should not be a miscellaneous 
collection, but each should be welded to 
the next one.) (4) Deceptive play should 
be designed to deceive only one or perhaps 
two defensive men. (5) There should’be 
at least one play to take advantage of any 
peculiarity or defensive weakness in any 
spot. (6) Much effort should be expénded 
in having the proper plays called. 

To summarize: The single wing-back 
formation, as used at Minnesota or else- 
where, has no very outstanding advantages 


over any other formation, but we do feel 
that it is a little more versatile than any 
other formation we could use. Plays can 
be run from it to fit all occasions, but our 
offensive success with it will always be in 
direct proportion to how well the men can 
run, block and handle the ball, and how 
well the quarterback can direct the plays. 
In concluding, I will repeat: (1) No play 
works automatically. (2) No formation 
has a monopoly on the good sound plays, 
whether strong-side, weak-side, deceptive 
or pass plays. 

The accompanying pictures show the de- 
velopment of some plays we have used. 





The 1935 Intercollegiate Football 
Rules and the Coach 


HE changes, clarifications and new 
interpretations in the 1935 Inter- 
collegiate Football Rules are prob- 
ably more extensive than may be imagined, 
and, when strictly interpreted, some of the 
clarifications result in actual rules changes, 
a number of which merit serious consider- 
ation on the part of the coach. 


Change in the Dead Ball Rule 


TIN\HE dead ball rule, Rule 7, Section 7, 

has been materially affected by the ad- 
dition of a Supplemental Note providing 
that a runner who is still on his feet, even 
though in the grasp of an opponent, may 
run, pass or kick until the whistle is blown. 
This appears to reinstate all of the old pro- 
visions relating to the dead ball except the 
privilege of advancing or throwing the ball 
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after a part of the runner’s person other 
than his hands or feet touches the ground. 
The new Supplemental Note was admitted- 
ly inserted for the purpose of allowing 
more freedom in the throwing of lateral 
passes, but the actual effect will no doubt 





CLOSE student of football and its 

rules, E. C. Krieger, is a prom- 
inent official and an officer of the Ohio 
Association of Football Officials. He 
is the author of several books and 
pamphlets on football rules interpreta- 
tions. He and E. R. Godfrey, Ohio 
State University line coach, supervised 
the taking of photographs to illustrate 
the 1934 football rules, which were 
published in the September, 1935, is- 
sue of this magazine. 





be the same in the case of forward passes 
and will also permit aggressive runners to 
break away in instances in which the 
whistle is not promptly blown. 

The possible effect of this change on the 
officiating is of importance in the coaching 
of players, because the implication in the 
rule that the runner be less restricted is 
sure to result in at least some hesitation 
on the part of the official in ruling the ball 
dead when the runner is not cleanly and 
quickly thrown. It is only natural that an 
official will unconsciously retain the idea 
that this player must be given an oppor- 
tunity to break loose or to throw the ball. 
Although the time between the “flash” in 
the mind of the official and the actual 
blowing of the whistle may be short in 
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some cases and long in others, in any case 
it may be of sufficient duration to enable 
the runner to accomplish what he wishes 
to do. 

Because there will be in almost every in- 
stance a player behind the runner to whom 
a pass might be thrown, it seems both 
necessary and desirable that defensive 
players get the runner off his feet and on 
the ground as quickly as possible. Sharp, 
decisive tackling will be more advan- 
tageous than ever before in preventing the 
runner from attempting anything other 
than protecting himself after he is hit. 


Effect of the New Dead Ball Rule 


ROBABLY the greatest danger of the 

new provision is the opportunity it 
presents for the development of unneces- 
sary roughness. Attempts to run or pass 
when held by an opponent are likely to be 
dealt with in vigorous fashion by defensive 
players, and, since the ball is still in play, 
it is not only legal but also sound tactics 
to cause the ball to become dead as soon 
as possible. 

The runner is “still on his feet” unless 
some part of his person other than his 
hands or feet is touching the ground. 
Thus, a player who has been tackled and 
is falling forward may throw a lateral pass 
at any time before such contact with the 
ground occurs. Strict interpretation of the 
rule would indicate that the ball is dead 
when the runner is completely stopped or 
is falling backward, because he has no for- 
ward progress under these conditions. 
However, in my opinion, practically all 
officials will permit a player to throw the 
ball when these conditions obtain, this 
opinion being based upon the premise that 
most officials are inclined to give the run- 
ner every reasonable “break” that they 
can conscientiously give him. This theory 
is more or less substantiated by past per- 
formance in connection with rulings on the 
forward pass; nearly all officials permit- 
ting the passer to “unload” unless he is 
hopelessly “tied up.” Some players will 
undoubtedly attempt to complete their 
play regardless of the opportunity remain- 
ing for a reasonable outcome. Throwing 
the ball only in order to be rid of it may 
easily result in an interception and six 
points for the opponents, or in a possible 
penalty for intentional grounding, in case 
the official is technically inclined. 

Players should be coached to heed the 
whistie and to confine their efforts after it 
is heard to protecting themselves, if they 
are thrown to the ground. Persistence in 
attempts to complete a play after the 
whistle is blown may draw a penalty for 
delaying the game or cause the runner to 
be punished by the defense. 

The coach should recognize the fact that 
the difference in the timing of the whistle 
by different officials may upset his plans 
unless they are designed to operate under 
all conditions. The referee in the game 
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one week may be slow with the whistle and 
the official the following week may be 
quick with it. 


Forward, Lateral and Backward Passes 


‘T TNLESS liberally interpreted, the ad- 

dition of the words “if the pass is 
intercepted” to Penalty (2), Page 28, con- 
siderably alters the ruling on some types 
of illegal forward passes. Literal interpre- 
tation indicates that should a pass be 
thrown by Team A from 4 yards behind 





The runner has been tackled and is fall- 
ing forward. The lateral pass he is about 
to make to his team mate is legal because 
the runner is still on his feet. His knee has 
not touched the ground. 





The runner, although in the grasp of an 
opponent, is throwing a pass to the player 
behind him. While a strict interpretation of 
Rule 7, Section 7, indicates that the ball is 
dead when a player is so held that his for- 
ward progress is stopped, the throwing of the 
ball in the case pictured above is clearly 
within the provisions of the new Supple- 
mental Note. The runner in this case is ob- 
viously not stopped and could have in all 
probability pivoted away from the tackler 
had he not elected to throw to the trailer. 


the line of scrimmage, the pass being com- 
pleted and later fumbled with the oppon- 
ents recovering the ball, the opponents 
could not elect to keep the ball, because 
they failed to intercept the pass. Like- 
wise, should such a pass be thrown from 
inside the 20-yard line on fourth down and 
strike the ground behind the opponents’ 
goal line, a touchback could not be elected 
because the pass was not intercepted. This 


was clearly not the intention of the Rules 
Committee. The Supplemental Note fol- 
lowing the penalty provides that the ball 
is dead when an illegal pass by the side 
which did not put the ball in play is caught 
by a player of the passing team, and also 
provides the same ruling in the case of a 
pass made from beyond the line of scrim- 
mage by the team which put the ball in 
play. 

The Supplemental Note does not cover a 
pass made from less than 5 yards behind 
the line of scrimmage nor a second pass 
made from behind the line which is in- 
tended to be backward but accidentally 
goes forward. Failure to include these last 
named passes is sufficient indication that 
the ball is a “live” one when the pass is 
completed, and if a fumble ensues it is 
reasonable to assume that should the of- 
fended team recover the ball it is entitled 
to the ball in lieu of the penalty. Pre- 
venting Team B from electing a touchback 
unless its players intercept such a pass be- 
hind their goal line is not only unfair but 
is contrary to the provisions of Rule 9, 
Section 6. The new words might be in- 
terpreted to mean that the penalty may 
also be declined if the pass is intercepted 
and may not be declined when the pass 
strikes the ground between the goal lines. 

An interesting interpretation concerning 
the backward and lateral pass appears in 
the 1935 Rules. If the direction of the 
pass is parallel with the line of scrimmage, 
it is considered a backward pass, being a 
forward pass only when it is thrown defin- 
itely toward the opponents’ goal line. The 
initial direction of the pass is the deter- 
mining factor, and when a lateral or back- 
ward pass is deflected forward by a player 
of either team it is still a backward pass 
and a free ball which players of either team 
may recover, and which may be advanced 
if recovered by the passing team, although 
the ball may have struck the ground. 


Out of Bounds Interpretation 


N apparent change in Section 21 of 
Rule 3, pertaining to out of bounds, 
appears at first glance to change the estab- 
lished method of ruling out of bounds when 
a player with the ball contacts a boundary 
line. No change was intended, the new 
Supplemental Note being inserted for the 
purpose of establishing a uniform ruling for 
all cases and to replace the exception which 
appeared in the Football Rules for the past 
two seasons. 

Question 42, Page 78, of the Rules has 
been added to supplement the first part of 
the second Approved Ruling at the bot- 
tom of Page 45. It is clear that, under 
the circumstances outlined, the receiving 
team may play the ball without risk of los- 
ing it, and, should it do so and the ball be 
declared dead in its possession, either be- 
hind the goal line or in the field of play, it 
may elect a touchback or take the ball at 
the spot of the illegal touching. 
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Designation of Linemen 


HE new Supplemental Note following 

Article 3, Section 2 of Rule 7, should 
be of interest to coaches. Requiring the 
field captain to designate, when requested 
by the referee or umpire, the center, 
guards and tackles of his team, when on 
offense, appears effectively to prohibit 
promiscuous shifting of players from the 
line to positions less than 5 yards behind 
the line of scrimmage. If the new Supple- 
mental Note is to be at all effective, it can 
be interpreted only to mean that the cap- 
tain is required to designate which players 
ordinarily occupy the five center positions 
as outlined in Article 3. The interpreta- 
tion that these players are considered as 
ordinarily occupying a line position regard- 


less of other positions they may occasion- 
ally assume is supported by the second 
Supplemental Note, Page 30, and by Ques- 
tion 24, Page 76, of the Rules. Giving the 
Supplemental Note this meaning should re- 
sult in settling all arguments relating to 
the naming of players, and after they have 
been designated they will be considered in 
an illegal position if less than 5 yards be- 
hind the line of scrimmage when the ball 
is put in play. 

The designation of thesé players is not 
required before the start of the game be- 
cause of a possible change in line-up. At 
any time after the game has begun, it is 
proper for the captain of the team on de- 
fense to request the referee or the umpire 
to obtain this information. 

When a lineman is permanently shifted to 


the backfield, it can only be accomplished 
by notifying the referee of the change; 
otherwise this player is treated as a line- 
man and penalized if less than 5 yards be- 
hind the line when the ball is put in play. 
The permanently shifted player has the 
same privileges as any other back except 
that he may not again assume a position 
on the line, nor shift into a line position on 
any subsequent play. He may assume a 
position on the end of the line, or he may 
be the eighth man on the line when the 
five center men are occupying their cus- 
tomary positions. Why there is so much 
fuss about a shifted lineman is not quite 
clear, but it is the rule and must be taken 
into account by the coaches in building 
their formations. r 
(Continued on page 39) 


The Use of Motion Picture Films 
in Coaching Football 


OTION picture films are of great 
M use to us in checking up on our 

own, rather than opponents’, 
football teams. Of course, we learn some- 
thing of the general style of play of op- 
ponets by running off a film taken of a 
game the previous year. But this does not 
compare in usefulness with what we may 
learn about our own players from films 
taken in regular games of the current sea- 
son. 

When we are studying the offensive play 
of our team, we find the motion picture 
film especially valuable. If we have to 
depend only on our eyes, we must watch 
a particular man in a particular play to 
learn how well he is carrying out his as- 
signment. With the motion picture film, 
we have a permanent record of the play 
of each man and can run the film through 
as often as necessary until we have studied 
each man individually. 


Study of Offensive Play 

E can tell with the aid of the film 

whether the ball-carrier is starting 
soon enough, whether the ball is led cor- 
rectly to the ball-carrier, whether he car- 
ries out a fake successfully, and whether 
he has set up the opposing tackler for the 
block. We can check the spinner’s fake 
and note the “draw” on the defensive man, 
as well as how successfully he has covered 
the play. 

We can also determine whether our backs 
and linemen are taking a regular stance or 
are making “give away” signs, leaning or 
“pointing” the play. To the failure of a 
lineman properly to block his opponent 
can easily be traced the cause of failure 
of a play to gain. In open field blocking, 
the blocker may have left his feet too far 
from his opponent and allowed him time 
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to avoid the block. A man may fail to 
maintain his contact after he makes his 
block. Failure of a blocker to keep con- 
tact and follow up the blocked opponent 
is noticeable as the latter slips away and 
makes the tackle. Weak-side men sup- 
posed to be cutting through to get the 
secondary are often shown to have “sleep- 
ing sickness,” and, through a study of the 
film, full credit can be given to the aggres- 
sive blocker who cuts through, picks off 
the safety or defensive halfback and makes 
the cut-back go for a touchdown. 





Francis A. Schmidt 


Study of Defensive Play 
QUALLY as much can be learned 
from the film about the defensive 
play as about the offensive play of the 
team. The camera record takes in every 
player on the defense with the exception, 
perhaps, of the safety man. 

Through study of the film we get a good 
idea of whether our end play is effective 
and whether the pass rushing and blocking 
are efficient; whether the defensive full- 
back is playing too close to the line or too 
far back, and whether he is meeting line 
plays promptly enough; whether the other 
men in the secondary defense are coming 
up at the proper angle and soon enough 
to protect the flanks. 


Practical A pplication 

HAVE spoken thus far of the coach 

and his analysis of the play of his team. 
When members of the coaching staff have 
run the film through several times, they 
should be ready to call attention to the 
good points and the bad points of each of 
the players and also to make the correc- 
tions on the field. Both team play and 
individual technique should be studied and 
discussed. We usually keep a running 
account of the game, which gives a good 
opportunity to check on the quarterback’s 
generalship in regard to the play used ac- 
cording to the down and distance. 

We are planning to make strips of films 
of different individual techniques—the dif- 
ferent types of blocking, tackling, passing 
and kicking. Our best players will be used 
in making these films so that the technique 
will be in each case as nearly perfect as 
possible. These films should be valuable 
to show all players, but especially to start 
the freshmen off right in executing the 
various fundamentals. 
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S coach at Nampa Senior High 

School, “Lefty” Marineau has es- 
tablished a reputation for turning out 
football teams that know how to block. 
He started his coaching career as as- 
sistant freshman coach and scout at 
the University of Idaho. This fall he 
is beginning his twelfth year of high 
school coaching in southern Idaho. 
His Nampa team has won eighteen of 
its last nineteen games. In his eleven 
years in high school work, teams 
coached by Coach Marineau have won 
=< games, lost fourteen and 
played six ties. Marineau is athletic 
director as well as coach at Nampa. 


P NHE most difficult problem a high 
school football coach has to con- 
tend with is that of teaching the 

boys to block in the open field. 

In our blocking, we insist on deception 
to the greatest possible degree, in the open 
and in the line. This deception is accom- 
plished by head fakes, body fakes and 
footwork. We teach the footwork and 
other details on the dummy during the 
first week, and the second week we use 
“live bait” in the tackling pit, gradually 
speeding up the drills until the players 
are working “in high.” The third week 
we go through regular drills on the playing 
field. We make our drills as close to game 
conditions as possible and do not use the 
dummy after the first week. Intensive 
spring practice is held in our school. In 
this, three-fourths of the time is spent on 
fundamentals. This gives us a little more 
time for work on our offense in the fall. 

In Illustration 1, we see a blocker who 
is going after an end (when one man is 
used against an end) and getting ready 
to throw a shoulder block on him. The 
blocker starts directly at the defensive 
man, timing himself so that he gets in 
three movements before contact. Illus- 
tration 1 shows the first movement. Here 
the blocker has taken a step to his right 
as if to throw the block on that side; note 
the arms and the right leg, which are in 
good position to drive to the left for the 
second movement. 

Illustration 2 shows the second move- 





ment, in which the blocker has turned his 


body to the left with a body dip and head 
duck just before his drive for contact; his 
left leg is “coiled” and his head is up to 
enable him to keep the defensive man 
within his vision. 

In Illustration 3, the blocker has his 
contact and is driving. He has a wide 
base. His buttocks are low and straight 
back, and he has contacted the defensive 
man at the crotch of the neck and 
shoulder. 


A Few High School Blocks 
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Illustration 4, showing the players in the 
same position as Illustration 3, was taken 
facing the blocker. This shows close con- 
tact on the neck and shoulder. The 
blocker’s buttocks are low and he has a 
wide base. He is continuing his drive 
through the defensive man and away from 
the play. The movements are just the 
opposite if the defensive man is to be 
taken to the blocker’s left. 

We teach a roll and leg catch, as shown 
in Illustration 5, if either the shoulder or 
frog block is mistimed. In this illustra- 
tion, the blocker has made his bid too soon 
and is turning to catch the defensive man 
with thigh and lower leg. Note that the 
blocker has the offensive man within his 
vision, which we insist on with all our 
blocks. 

In the open field, we teach the frog or 
side block, as it is called by some coaches. 
This is shown in Illustration 6. If the 
blocker is approaching the defensive ma’ 
obliquely, he drives past him as in the 
cross-over tackle, with the exception that 
he does not turn over. As the blocker 
makes his bid for contact, he drives off 
his outside leg, low and hard, catching the 
defensive man with his hip and thigh. The 
thigh should be whipped forward viciously. 
The dip, duck and drive are necessary so 
that contact will be assured. If the de- 
fensive man moves back after contact has 
been made, the blocker moves after him 
in a crablike movement to keep him out 
of the play. 

If the blocker is approaching the defen- 
sive man from the front, his attack is 
similar to that shown in Illustrations 1, 2 
and 3. He uses the same three move- 
ments on his approach, except that on his 
last movement he throws his side and hip 
into the defensive man, as demonstrated 
in Illustration 7. The incidental roll 
comes in here also if the speed warrants 
it and contact has not been obtained. 

A roll every ten yards up and down the 
field every night for the first three weeks 
of the season teaches the boys not only 
how to roll but how to fall, which will 
bring dividends in fewer injuries later on. 

In Illustration 8, an offensive lineman 
is shown using a cross-body block on a 
defensive man to plug up a hole on a run 
away from him or on a punt or pass. In 
this illustration the offensive player is 
blocking to his left, driving off his left foot, 
going past the defensive man, hooking 
him with his thigh, and staying on all 
fours as much as possible. We have our 
men face the defensive man on the drive. 
As in the illustration, the blocker’s right 
side is higher than his left. so that he can 
maintain his vision at all times. 

Illustration 9 gives the opposite view 
of the situation shown in Illustration 8. 
Note that the blocker is well up on all 
fours. His back leg is “coiled,” and he is 
wetching the defensive man. 

Illustration 10 shows the block we use 

(Contmued on page 33) 
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The Tax on Athletics 


ANY arguments might be advanced against 

the wisdom of taxing amateur athletics, but 

for the present we shall limit our discussion to but 
one phase of this question. 

Since the government does not assume the right 
to tax education and educational institutions as such 
but does tax college athletics, then it is clear that 
the taxing bodies consider the college department 
of athletics as something apart from the educational 
program. 

Undoubtedly the fact that a few of the college 
football games produce large gate receipts may 
have something to do with the attitude of those who 
levy taxes on college athletics. This being true, it 
may be well to look at this side of the question 
first. Only a few of the sixteen-odd thousand edu- 
cational institutions that maintain athletic pro- 
grams operate annually in the black. How many 
such are there? Probably not more than fifty; cer- 
tainly not more than twenty-five, if the cost of 
maintenance of the entire physical education pro- 
gram is included in the budget. 

However, the tax on admissions does not hurt 
football, the rich member of the athletic depart- 
ment in the large university. Rather it affects those 
members of the department that have been helped 
from football earnings. A recent study showed that, 
of 102 colleges and universities, intramural athletics 
were supported in whole or in part from gate re- 
ceipts in 71 of these institutions. In the majority 
of these colleges the physical education department 
was supported in whole or in part from gate re- 
ceipts. In the Big Ten Conference, where records 
are kept, the figures show that the ten member uni- 
versities have spent a very large part of the money 
taken in at the football games in support of the less 
self-sustaining intercollegiate sports, intramural 
sports and physical education. 

In the colleges where football is not self-support- 
ing, the tax of course adds to the burden of those 
whose responsibility it is to pay the bills. Ninety 
of the colleges referred to reported that they could 
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not carry on their programs without gate receipts. 

Much more might be said about the financial side 
of the question under discussion, but the important 
question is whether physical education activities, 
including the sports program, is or should be con- 
sidered as a part of the educational program. We 
have before called attention to the seven objectives 
listed by the National Education Association. They 
are as follows: 1. Health; 2. Command of funda- 
mental processes; 3. Vocation; 4. Citizenship; 5. 
Worthy home membership; 6. Worthy use of leisure 
time; 7. Ethical character. 

The burden of proof that a sports program does 
not contribute to an educational process composed 
of the foregoing objectives rests with the dissenters. 
Those who maintain that sports do not fit into such 
a program and that Latin, geology, higher mathe- 
matics and the other academic subjects do contrib- 
ute to the educational objectives must show what 
these subjects have to do with health, citizenship, 
worthy home membership, worthy use of leisure 
time and ethical character. 

The fact remains that education is not susceptible 
of definition or measurement. This being true, we 
do not need to accept any vague definitions of edu- 
cation and athletics as propounded by the tax col- 
lectors. Of course, the government has the power 
if not the right to tax amateur athletics. Some one 
once suggested that the power to tax is the power 
todestroy. College athletics have not been destroyed 
by the tax masters, but the students who have been 
helped by the all-around recreational programs 
have been made to suffer. 

The government believes in recreation, as is 
evidenced by the large sums of money that it has 
expended in the last two years for athletic fields 
and swimming pools, and in hiring recreational 
directors. Some of the money that has been used 
in financing the government’s program of recrea- 
tion has come from the tax on amateur athletic ad- 
missions. Would it not be wiser to permit the 
educational institutions to finanee their own recrea- 
tional programs than to take money from the gate 
receipts and with that money conduct Federally 
sponsored projects? 


Another Football Season 


IF TEEN football seasons have come and gone 
since the first issue of THe ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
was published. The first five years witnessed the 


‘beginning of the great development in school and 


college athletics ; the second five years, namely from 
1925 to 1930, was the period of stadium building— 
large crowds attended the games and more and 
more students were reached by the physical educa- 
tion and athletic programs; the last five year period 
was a time of recession, during which the crowds 
fell off, gate receipts dwindled and the building of 
physical education plants came to a complete stop. 

What about the next five years? The man who 
could answer that question would be possessed of 
a gift for prophecy. No one knows what the next 
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five years will bring forth. Stock market prices, 
real estate and many retail lines have improved. 
The crops generally throughout the country are 
good, and there is no doubt more optimism today 
than has been in evidence for some time. The un- 
employment situation has not improved. There 
were more unemployed in June, 1935, than in 
October, 1933. During that period we have spent 
approximately nine billion dollars to relieve unem- 
ployment. A government bond issue for the second 
time in the history of the country was recently 
undersubscribed. In spite of these things, there is 
evidence that school and college athletic problems 
are not today as acute as they have been for a num- 
ber of years. The directors of athletics in the Big 
Ten Conference report that their ticket sales are 
ahead of the sales of last year, and the football re- 
ceipts in this conference last fall were 32 per cent 
ahead of two years ago. What is true of this one 
conference is likewise true of other conferences and 
high school groups in other sections. 

The Football Rules Committee has made very 
few changes in the rules; so no radical departure 
from standardized football may be expected this 
season. There is a feeling among the coaches that 
the lateral pass has not been developed to the limit 
of its possibilities and that, consequently, this year 
we may see more lateral and forward-lateral pass- 
ing than in recent years. 

Apparently there are no new problems connected 
with school and college athletic administration. In 
some parts of the country, recruiting of athletic 
stars has gone on apace, while, in other sections, 
college administrative heads are courageously in- 
sisting on the maintenance of athletics on an am- 
ateur basis. The coach who has the best interests 
of the game at heart will not excuse or practice 
any methods designed to subsidize athletes. 

Tue ATHLETIC JouRNAL greets the school and col- 
lege coaches at this, the beginning of a new school 
year, and trusts that when another year has 
elapsed each will look back with a sense of satisfac- 
tion that comes only to a man who has done his work 
well and honestly. 


The Professional- 


Amateur Game 


HE best team in the professional football league 

defeated a team of college men who were selected 
by the votes of newspaper readers. The game 
was played on the evening of August 29th on 
Soldiers Field, Chicago, and was sponsored and 
promoted by the Chicago Tribune. The game was 
the second of its kind, a similar game having been 
played last year. The Chicago Bears won by a score 
of 5 to 0, making a goal from the field and a safety. 
This game has a number of interesting angles, 
among which are the following: 

In recent years there have been those who, 
whether they were sincere or whether they had fi- 
nancial reasons for so doing, have been trying to 
convince the American people that professional 
football is vastly superior to amateur football. The 
two games so far played have not demonstrated 
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that men will play harder for money than they will 
for sport. Let us look at the record. 

The Bear team this year, as last, was composed of 
fine former college players carefully selected by 
Mr. George Halas, the manager of the team. It goes 
without saying that Mr. Halas hired a sufficient 
number of good kickers, passers, plungers, guards, 
tackles and ends. Many of these men had played 
together as a team for several years. Since leaving 
college, all except the new members of the squad 
had played on the average twenty games a season. 
Thus, a man who has been on the Bear team for five 
years has played in approximately one hundred 
games of football since graduation. Every coach 
knows that a good team is molded in games and not 
in practice. The value of game experience such as 
the Bears have had is recognized without question. 

The All-Star team was selected by newspaper 
vote. Those who sent in votes for this or that col- 
lege player did so not with the idea of selecting the 
best kicker, passer, or the like, but because they 
thought that the men they voted for were fine play- 
ers. It might happen some year that the fans 
would select forty quarterbacks and no linemen, and 
that none of the quarterbacks selected could pass 
or kick. The coaches of the All-Star team this year 
had but one outstanding kicker on the squad and 
they found it necessary to substitute frequently so 
as to make full use of this man’s ability. None of 
the men on the All-Star team had any post graduate 
game experience. They were assembled only seven- 
teen days before the game. 


Now, in spite of the fact that the professional 
team was composed of men who have had a great 
deal more game experience than their opponents 
and that experts in the different positions were 
hired with a view to their ability to execute special 
plays, yet the fact remains that in two games in 
which this team has played against less experienced 
college players, the professionals have not been able 
to score a touchdown. Granting that in these two 
years the Bears have scored five points while the 
younger college men have not scored, yet the narrow 
margin of victory does not prove that professional 
football is superior to college football. 

If the members of the professional team had been 
selected by popular vote to play against an all-star 
college team selected by popular vote, the contest 
would be more sporting, or if a fine college team 
were matched against a fine professional team it 
would be likewise. It is not fair to make invidious 
comparisons between professional and amateur 
football when the conclusions are based on the 
games so far played. 

After all, eleven college men who have played 
together for four or five years should defeat eleven 
college men who never played together in a game. 
When a professional team in two games cannot 
score a touchdown against an amateur team such 
as the All-Star team, these claims that men will play 
better for hire than for the love of the game remain 
unproved. 
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Basketball Strategy Under the 
1935-1936 Rules 


OW will the new rules for 1935- 
H 1936 affect basketball? In an ef- 

fort to find a practical answer to 
this question, an exhibition game was 
played by the Logansport and Anderson 
High School basketball teams during the 
Seventh Annual Indiana Basketball School 
held in August of this year. The new rules 
were used throughout the game in order 
that the coaches in attendance could see 
and then discuss the new possibilities and 
set-ups that these rules might bring about. 
It is the purpose of this article to give 
these possibilities as brought out by discus- 
sions after this game. 

As is well known, Coach Justin M. 
(“Sam”) Barry, an instructor in the In- 
diana Basketball School and coach of the 
University of Southern California basket- 
ball team, with the co-operation of other 
coaches, tried out the game under rules 
similar to the new code last season on the 
Pacific Coast. With the elimination of the 
tip-off, the game at first appeared to turn 
into the “race horse” type of contest. 
Later, however, after the teams had played 
a few times without the tip-off, the game 
developed into one of coaching and indi- 
vidual skills. Coach Barry found that the 
elimination of the tip-off after successful 
free throws does away with approximately 
30 per cent of the tip-offs. This is an ad- 
vantage to a small, fast team. On the 
other hand, it is not so severe a rule as to 
handicap the big center unjustly. 

Another advantage of the tip-off elimin- 
ation is that it tends to kill the zone de- 
fense. The teams appear to go after the 
ball more. After a successful free throw, 
an offensive man cannot touch the ball. If 
he does, a technical foul results. A defen- 
sive man puts the ball in play. The official 
does not handle the ball, and this provides 
a defensive man the chance to recover the 
ball and to attempt a fast-break if he de- 
sires. If his team is behind, naturally a 
fast-break is attempted. However, if it is 
late in the game and his team is ahead, he 
can take his time and play slowly. The 
ball may be put in play at any spot in the 
end zone which is out of bounds, after the 
recovery by a defensive man. It seems 
best to allow the same man to handle the 
ball and form the habit of recovering and 
jumping out of bounds to start the play. 

The official does not blow his whistle on 
a successful free throw. This more than 
ever before keeps the official in the back- 
ground and helps to keep down the “razz- 
ing” by fans. 
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By Clifford Wells 
Logansport, Indiana, High School 





Fer a number of years, Clifford 
Wells has taken a prominent part 
in Indiana basketball. His teams have 
always been championship contenders 
and in 1934 the Logansport High 
School team under his direction won 
the state title. In recent years, he has 
instructed in Indiana basketball coach- 
ing schools, and during the past sum- 
mer was the only high school coach 
on the staff of the Kansas High School 
Coaching School. Coach Wells is ac- 
tive in improving athletic conditions in 
his state. He was prominent in the 
formation of the Indiana High School 
Coaches Association and became its 
first president. Other articles on bas- 
ketball will be published each month 
this fall. Readers may find helpful at 
this time the articles by coaches of 
state championship high school teams 
which were published in the last May 
and June issues. 





A suggested set-up on offense after a 
successful free throw under the 1935-36 
rules is shown in Diagram 1. X5 recovers 
the ball and jumps out of bounds with it. 
He passes to X2, who meets the ball. X2 
passes the ball to X3, who in turn dribbles, 
if open. If not open, X3 passes to X1, who 
cuts in toward the middle of the floor and 
goes down the center lane on the fast- 
break. X4 goes down the left side line. X1, 
X3 and X4 make up the three-man fast- 
break for the goal. 

Diagram 2 shows how offensive men are 
located in the front court as they break 
and attempt to beat the defense back. X5, 
after recovering the ball and jumping out 
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of bounds, passes in and trails, as shown 
in Diagram 2. X2, after passing to X3, 
becomes a trailer for the three front men. 
X2 and X5 are in good defensive positions 
in the play. X3 may dribble down his 
side of the court, if he is open, or pass to 
X1, who has cut in to the center of floor. 
X4 breaks from his position on the free 
throw line down the side of the floor, as 
indicated by the diagram. Should the 
offensive team fail to beat the defense 
back, then it has the opportunity to set up 
its next play in the front court. 

This same play could be started by X4. 
In that case, X1 would go to meet the pass 
in. X3 would cut toward him to meet the 
pass and go down the side of the floor he 
cuts toward. X2 would be the middle man 
in the fast-break. X5 would go down his 
side of the court to complete the three-man 
break for the goal. X1 and X4 would 
be the trailers on the play. 

Another suggested set-up after a success- 
ful free throw is shown in Diagram 3. X5 
passes the ball to X4, who has cut out 
toward the corner of the floor. X4 then 
passes to X3. The latter in turn passes to 
X2, who has cut in toward the middle of 
the floor, as indicated by the diagram. X2 
may dribble down the center of the floor, 
if that is open; pass to X1, who has gone 
down one side of the floor; or pass to X5, 
who has gone down the other side. X3 and 
X4 are the trailers and guards on the play. 

Diagram 4 shows the possibility of lay- 
ing a man back when a free throw is being 
attempted by opponents. If the free throw 
is made, then the play is attempted as fol- 
lows: X5 recovers the ball and jumps out 
of bounds with it. Then he passes to X4, 
who in turn passes to X3, cutting in toward 
the middle of the court. X3 then passes 
to X2, who may dribble and pass to X1. 
X1 is the man who stayed back on the 
play. He must not break to meet the pass 
too quickly, as he must observe the three- 
second rule in the free throw area. The 
ball must be played quickly, and X1 must 
be in and out of the free throw area in 
three seconds, or he violates the three- 
second rule, and the ball goes to the op- 
ponents out of bounds. 

An important change has been made in 
the three-second rule, which is to apply 
in the free throw area and to eliminate the 
roughing and fouling that have been caused 
by the pivot play during the past few 
seasons. 

It appears that the pivot man will have 
to go in to meet the ball and work fast, or 
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and receives a pass from X1. X4 goes 
around Xi and in toward the goal. X2 
screens for X5, who goes around X2 and in 
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play outside of the free throw area. 

In Diagram 5 is shown a proposed set-up 
with the pivot man outside the free throw 
area. X5 has the ball and passes to X1, 
the pivot man, who may pass to X4, or to 
X5, after X3 has screened for X5 on the 
play. X2 fakes as if to go in and then 
goes out for a possible spot shot, as is 
shown in the diagram. 

A variation of the same set-up would be 
as is shown in Diagram 6. X5 passes to 
X1, the pivot man. X4 and X5 cross- 
screen and cut around X1 for the goal to 
take a pass from X1. X3 fakes and fol- 
lows in late, while X2 goes back in defen- 
sive position and for a possible spot shot. 

In Diagram 7, another possibility is il- 
lustrated for getting a pivot man in scor- 
ing position. X4 has the ball and passes 
to X1, who cuts to meet the pass. At the 
same time, X3 breaks across the free throw 
area to the outside of the free throw circle 
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toward the goal. X4 or X5 may receive a 
pass from X3. X1 and X2 assume good 
defensive positions. 


One of the suggested drills for a pivot 
man is to have him slide in and out of the 
free throw area in three seconds. He may 
use a “jig slide” of the feet and change 
direction. 

One of the new rules that seems to put 
the defensive team at a disadvantage is the 
one which keeps all players except the two 
jumpers outside of the free throw circle 
when a held ball is called in this area. It 
gives a fast man a chance to get at the ball. 
The opinion of coaches at the Indiana 
Basketball School was that the tips on 
these jump balls in the free throw circle 
will be “stolen” by speed men more often 
than in the past. This will be true because 
the big, tall man will not be able to take 
a position close to his center and receive 
the tip over the heads of the small men. 

The opinion of coaches at the Indiana 
Basketball School was that the fans will 
like the new speeded-up game. 






































Lateral Pass Fallacies 


By Joe Pipal 
Occidental College 


NE of the most regrettable over- 
() sights of this sportive age is the 

neglect of the development of the 
lateral pass in our great game of American 
football. The retarded or spasmodic de- 
velopment of the lateral pass must be 
charged in great measure to the conserva- 
tism of our college and university coaches. 
Slowness to take advantage of the possi- 
bilities of this play to a large extent has 
been due to, and also the cause of, many 
a fallacious notion regarding the lateral 
pass. To be more exact, there are about 
a dozen of such fallacies at the present 
time slowing up the development of the 
lateral pass. 

It is my intention not only to enumerate 
these fallacies but also shoot them full of 
holes. I hope also to give helpful hints 
regarding the fundamentals of lateral pass 


play. 


Fallacies Regarding the Lateral 


VHESE are the fallacies: 

1. That the lateral pass is a most 
dangerous play. 

2. That the lateral pass should be 
thrown as nearly laterally as possible. 

3. That the English Rugby method of 
passing the ball backward with an under- 
hand or underarm swing is a suitable 
technique for lateral passing in our game. 

4. That our football fields must be 
widened to the English Rugby field pro- 
portions to make the lateral pass work- 
able in our game. 

5. That the lateral pass should be dis- 
couraged if a fair gain was made on the 
first part of the lateral pass play. 

6. That the second or third lateral pass 
should be discouraged if a good gain was 
made on the first. 

7. That special formations of the 
English Rugby lay-out variety are needed 
for the play. 

8. That an unusual open field runner is 
needed on the receiving end of the pass 
to make the play workable. 

9. That playing the English game dur- 
ing the off season is a sufficient foundation 
for the development of the lateral pass. 

10. That Canadian or English Rugby 
experts can help with our lateral pass de- 
velopment. 

11. That the latera! pass is hard to 
execute and harder to develop, as the 
coaches cannot afford to give the time for 
its proper development. 


The Fallacies Exposed 


N the following paragraphs, these eleven 
fallacies are exposed. 
1. That the lateral pass is a most dan- 
gerous play. 
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This is one of the commonest fallacies 
regarding the lateral pass. Many coaches 
feel that when resorting to the use of the 
pass they are subjecting their teams to the 
hazard of losing the ball. Lateral pass 
play, when rightly conceived, is no 
more dangerous in that regard than any 
other open field or so-called trick play. 
Properly foundationed lateral pass play is 
always covered by the potential second 
and even at times the third receiver of the 
pass. I recall that during my first two 
years of experimenting with the pass at 
Occidental College, back in 1913 and 1914, 
we did not lose the ball to our opponents 
once on the play. In those days, when 
possession of the ball was even more highly 
treasured than in our more modern foot- 
ball, that was no small achievement, for it 
recommended the play to my squad. And 
confidence in a new play on the part of 
the team is more than half the battle 
won. 





A PIONEER in the use of the lat- 
eral pass, Joe Pipal has for a 
number of years been preaching and 
practicing this department of the game 
of American football. It is his conten- 
tion that many fallacies exist which 
have prevented wider acceptance of the 
lateral. In this article, he exposes 
eleven of these fallacies. Mr. Pipal is 
the author of several articles and a 


book on the lateral pass. 





After two years of this experimenting 
with the pass, I reported my findings to 
the late Walter Camp, who expressed keen 
interest. The following football season 
we found a Canadian Rugby expert at 
New Haven helping Coach Frank Hinkey 
introduce the Yale squad to the lateral 
pass secrets or technique, as developed in 
the English game, unfortunately, and not 
with lasting results. When reporting to 
Mr. Camp my experience, I recall using 
these words, “You Eastern standpatters 
are afraid to experiment with the lateral 
pass because you are afraid of losing the 
precious pigskin.” That fear still has us 
“buffaloed” and is the chief retarding 
factor in the development of the pass. 
The Football Rules Committee, under the 
wise leadership of the late E. K. Hall, 
sensed this situation, went to the extreme 
back in 1927 and passed the rule giving 
the lateral pass practically the same pro- 
tection as the forward pass enjoyed. This 
rule, however, was modified the following 
year, and rightly so. The lateral pass does 
not need such protection, for it is not so 
dangerous as a reverse, a double reverse 


or any other double or triple pass play, nor 
is it so risky as a flat, short forward pass 
with all the protection the rules give it. 

2. That the lateral pass should be 
thrown as nearly laterally as possible. 

The lateral pass should not be lateral. 
This may sound like an Irish bull, but 
nevertheless it is true. The lateral pass 
should be thrown distinctly on a backward 
angle. To be more specific, it should be 
thrown at least two or three yards back of 
the lateral line. There are four reasons for 
this: first, it is harder to intercept by the 
opponent; second, it allows the potential 
receiver to remain longer in his original 
position, and not give the play away, thus 
helping with the deception and proper 
timing of the play; third, it gives the re- 
ceiver a chance to get his bearings and get 
set for the forward thrust; and, fourth, 
it makes the play fool-proof against throw- 
ing the ball forward. 

3. That the English Rugby method of 
passing the ball backward with an under- 
hand or underarm swing is a suitable 
technique for lateral passing in our game. 

This is a rather common fallacy. In 
the English game, in which no interfer- 
ence or blocking is permitted, there are 
only the none-too-aggressive high tacklers 
to contend with, while in our game we 
have the fierce, on-rushing, low tacklers 
and, in addition, our blockers and slowed- 
up interference to pass the ball over. 
Thus, the pass must be as nearly overhand 
as possible. Space here does not permit a 
description of the technique of this over- 
hand method. I must state, however, that 
it is not a basketball push pass, which can- 
not be made on the run. For information 
on the throwing of the pass, the reader 
may refer to my article on this subject in 
the October, 1928, issue of THe ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL. 

In our American game, the defense is 
better organized than in English football, 
and thus the first advancer of the ball on 
the play must aim to carry the ball farther 
into the danger zone and hang on to it 
longer, so as to disorganize the opponent’s 
defense by drawing it out of its position. 
This is the object of any trick play, the 
lateral pass especially: to disorganize the 
defense. 

Several summers ago I was asked to lec- 
ture on the lateral pass, in addition to giv- 
ing a complete track course at the Utah 
State College Coaching School. Wallace 
Wade was there giving the main football 
course. I arrived on the campus late one 
morning and went directly to the football 
field, where I was informed Coach Wade 
would have his football coaching class for 
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practical demonstration. Upon arriving at 
the field, I found the pupil-coaches in a 
huddle in the grandstand extolling Coach 
Wade’s instruction as he was giving it out 
to them in his inimitable manner. Without 
introducing myself, I inquired what Mr. 
Wade discussed that morning and was told 
that the passing game was the subject, the 
forward pass in particular and with some 
discussion of the possibilities of the lateral 
pass. I asked, remaining still incognito, 
“What does Coach Wade think of the lat- 
eral pass?” and was told he was not very 
enthusiastic about it. (He had a lot of 
company in those days, but has changed 
his mind since.) The boys further added 
that he stated that if his ends and tackles 
did their duty and the defensive halves 
held their ground or remained in their 
position, he did not see how anybody could 
work a lateral pass on his team. And he 
was right. No lateral pass play will work 
if the defense is not disorganized, and no 
trick of any kind will work if the defense 
is not drawn out of its position. Trick 
play is no play at all if it does not do that. 
That is why I contend that nothing must 
be overlooked that will aid in disorganizing 
the defense, not even the way to pass the 
ball. 

4. That our football fields must be 
widened to the English Rugby field pro- 
portions to make the lateral pass workable 
m our game. 

In the English game, in which no inter- 
ference or interferers are permissible, the 
ball-carrier receives no assistance for cut- 
in or cut-back maneuvers. Hence, he 
must run away from all his opponents, and 
that necessitates a wider field. In our 
football it is not necessary that the ball- 
carrier run away from everybody, as some 
of the would-be tacklers will be cut down 
by his interferers. 

When your lateral pass play invariably 
sends the play wide and stations or sends 
its receiver wider, you have overlooked 
the most important fundamental of the 
play in its initial deception and timing es- 
sentials, to say nothing of having turned 
your back on the oldest fundamental in 
our game; namely, the importance of 
working the ball away from the side lines 
where blind alleys develop with consider- 
able gusto and where no touchdowns are 
recorded. If our coaches would realize 
the tremendous advantage we have in our 
interference for this play and use it, they 
would soon discover that the Rugby or 
backward pass has greater possibilities in 
our game than it ever had in the English 
brand. I cannot make this too strong. 

5. That the lateral pass should be dis- 
couraged if a fair gain was made on the 
first part of the lateral pass play. 

This is unsound psychology and even 
worse strategy, for if-a fair gain was made 
by the first advancer of the ball on the 
play, the lateral pass part of it is sure to 
work, for then we have drawn the 
secondary players in out of position, leav- 
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ing the field clear or nearly so for the pass 
receiver. 

6. That the second or third lateral pass 
should be discouraged if a good gain was 
made on the first. 

This is as fallacious as the fifth fallacy, 











DIAG. 1 








A lateral pass play which starts as a wide 
end run is shown in Diagram 1. Back 3 
takes the ball and runs wide, drawing the 
opposing left end wide, and passes backward 
and slightly in to 1 for a cut-back end 
run. The interference acts the same as on 
an ordinary short or cut-back end run. Back 
4 helps 6 with the defensive tackle opposite. 
Linemen 9 and 10 come out of the line, if 
fast men, and lead the inside part of the 
interference, back 2 leading the outside part 
of it. Back 3, after passing backward, if not 
tackled, goes after the defensive left half- 
back. End 5, after checking in the line for 
one count, protects 1 on the inside and then 
moves wide for a possible second lateral 
pass. This play has wonderful possibilities 
if 1 and 3 are clever men and work well to- 
gether. 














DIAG. 2 





Diagram 2 shows a lateral pass play that 
starts as a cut-back end run. Back 3, on re- 
ceiving the ball, starts wide, takes two or 
three steps to the right and then cuts back 
inside the opposing end. Back 2 starts with 
3 and does not begin to run wide to receive 
the lateral until after 3 has started to cut 
in. In this play, the ball-carrier has the 
benefit of fine interference by one or two 
running guards who swing inside of the de- 
fensive left end. Back 1 just brushes the 
opposing end out, and then goes for the 
nearest defensive back, giving protection to 
3 so that he can advance the ball to, or, 
better still, beyond the line of scrimmage be- 
fore passing it backwards to 2. End 5, after 
delaying two counts, may be used to cover 
up the play and be ready for a second lateral 


pass. 


and deserves almost as wholesale condem- 
nation. 

7. That special formations of the Eng- 
lish Rugby lay-out variety are needed for 
the play. 

This is where the Canadian Rugby ex- 
pert back in 1915 gave Yale an unfor- 
tunate start with the pass. Yale had fair 
success with the play the first season only, 
because the pass was so new to everyone. 
Harvard coaches were “scared to death” 
by the play, and, though Harvard de- 
feated Yale, they were wondering what 
Yale would do to them with the pass the 
next year if they were so successful with 
it the first. Late Coach Perey D. Hough- 
ton in his usual long-headed, open-minded 
and progressive scheming, upon learning 
of my experience with the play, invited me 
to spend a week with him at Harvard dur- 
ing the pre-season training. I thought 
Houghton wanted me to help him get 
started with the pass. But, upon arriving 
at. Cambridge, I soon learned that Percy’s 
chief concern was how to stop the Yale 
lateral pass. Not having had any ex- 
perience developing a defense against the 
play, as none of my opponents used it at 
that time, I was not sure I could be of any 
great assistance. However, when learning 
from Houghton that Yale invariably used 
the play from a right or left spread forma- 
tion of the English Rugby lay-out variety, 
I was able to call his attention to the fact 
that no other strong play, except possibly 
a forward pass, was possible from this 
formation; and that was all that was 
necessary. 

If you use a formation like that or any 
other special formation from which you 
cannot work your strongest running plays, 
you are on the wrong track. Your lateral 
pass play, in order to disorganize the op- 
ponent’s defense, must give the impres- 
sion of being one of your strongest run- 
ning plays, preferably inside of the defen- 
sive ends and worked from your regular 
formation. 

8. That an unusual open field runner is 
needed on the receiving end of the pass to 
make the play workable. 

A coach can use an exceptional open 
field ball-carrier in any trick play. How- 
ever, in the lateral pass, the “king pin” 
of the venture is the man initiating the 
play and not the second. This first man 
has a very complicated assignment. He 
must know where and how far to carry 
the ball and when and how to pass it. The 
time to pass it now under the new rules 
will be when the runner is in, or almost 
in, the grasp of an opponent, and after he 
has cut in and reached at least the line 
of scrimmage but has preferably gone be- 
yond it. 

This requires more than simply a smash- 
ing, 200-pound fullback to wrap his ham- 
like hands around the pigskin oval and 
bull his way down the field until knocked 
over. It requires power, yes, but, in addi- 
tion, dexterity of the hand, alertness of the 
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eye and nimbleness of the brain; in other 
words, resourcefulness. Not a bad addi- 
tion to the educational feature of our great 
American game, this lateral pass ma- 
neuver! However, the fact that it takes 
considerable gray matter, and that brawn 
is much more easily secured or developed 
than brains, may be another cause for the 
slow development of the lateral pass. The 
beefy football squads of recent years in- 
dicate where our weakness lies. It indi- 
cates a tendency to swing along the line 
of least resistance. 

9. That playing the English game dur- 
ing the off season is a sufficient foundation 
for the development of the lateral pass. 

I doubt very much whether playing the 
English game has any wholesome effect in 
developing players for our American foot- 
ball. It will, of course, develop the abil- 
ity to handle the ball, but playing basket- 
ball will do that. The entire strategy of 
the English game is so different in its 
fundamentals that I doubt if playing it is 
the best foundation for our game in its 
lateral pass development. It still is a 
moot question whether Pat O’Day of Wis- 
consin and Dick Hyland of Stanford devel- 
oped unusual playing ability in American 
football and received All-American recog- 
nition because of their experience with 
Rugby football or in spite of it. 

10. That Canadian or English Rugby 
experts can help with our lateral pass de- 
velopment. 

Such assistance did Yale no lasting 
service. Canadian and English Rugby 
coaches have no conception of how to 
make use of our interference, and, let me 


repeat, this is fundamental to the devel- 
opment of the lateral pass in our game. 

11. That the lateral pass is hard to exe- 
cute and harder to develop, as the coaches 
cannot afford to give the time for tts 
proper development. 

There is more truth in this than alibi- 
ing. I am not saying how much more. 
However, with proper conception of the 
foundation principles of this play, avoid- 
ing all pitfalls and stressing real funda- 
mentals right from the start and at every 
turn, you will make faster progress with 
the play than you might at first anticipate. 

I once gave this play to a green squad 
of freshmen who had never seen it before, 
and they worked it for consistent gains on 
five different plays in their second game 
of the season, which, by-the-way, proved 
to be the hardest game on their schedule. 
On one of the lateral pass plays these 
freshmen gained 30 yards on a triple lat- 
eral, thus demonstrating how quickly con- 
fidence in the play can be gained. They 
seemed willing to use the play as often as 
any other. Then, after their first touch- 
down, they further showed their confi- 
dence in the pass and surprised their oppo- 
nents, and their own coach as well, by 
calling for and executing a beautiful lat- 
eral pass for the extra point. You can 
imagine with what assurance these fresh- 
men handled the play when they reached 
the varsity. Last fall, Occidental College 
in its most important game turned the 
play loose on its chief rival and so con- 
founded this opponent that the game 
turned into a runaway parade for Occi- 
dental. The players, mentioned above, 


who were exposed to the lateral pass in 
their freshman year, took a prominent 
part in the rout. And the end is not yet. 

Players who have had much experience 
with the play in their freshman year will 
give any squad which has neglected the 
pass much to worry about. 


Introducing the Lateral 


N this diatribe, considerable criticism 

has been offered, but the intention has 
been that every critical jibe should also 
have a constructive and a helpful hint. 
One of the most important and construc- 
tive suggestions is that the freshmen 
squads should be initiated into the secrets 
of the lateral pass early and with much 
emphasis. If the freshmen are thoroughly 
drilled in this pass, then the varsity 
coaches will find that the play will take no 
more time to develop than any other phase 
of the attack. 

Freshmen squads can afford to take the 
time to work on the fundamentals of the 
play. They can also risk experimenting, 
and taking chances with it which the var- 
sity cannot take. Freshmen will thus be 
given every opportunity to learn from the 
blunders they make, which at the start are 
inevitable and even necessary, so as to 
stress the important fundamentals of the 
pass from every angle. They must be ex- 
posed to this luxury of expensive tutor- 
ing—experience, and much of it. 

Until the time comes when the lateral 
pass is more commonly used by our high 
schools, this work on the play with our 
freshmen squads must loom all important. 


Offensive Soccer 


By Samuel Fralick 


Director of Clarke School Playground, Chicago, Illinois 


FFENSIVE soccer is important be- 
cause a good offense is a good de- 
fense. A team that can score many 

goals consistently will go a long way in any 
league. A team that has a good scoring 
combination will win a large number of 
games. Also, a team whose forward line 
can score at ease will have confidence in 
itself. Some teams seem to fall apart when 
they are losing by a goal or two. 

In teaching offense, I find it best to begin 
with such fundamentals as dribbling, pass- 
ing, kicking and trapping the soccer ball. 
It is best to divide the group so that there 
are at least two lines of boys facing each 
other about forty feet apart. In each line 
the individuals are about arm’s length 
apart. 


Teaching the Fundamentals 


HE first lesson I devote to dribbling 
the ball. With the class arranged in 
two lines, I have the boys use one ball and 
dribble it from one line to the other, in a 
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criss-cross fashion. Here I emphasize the 
importance of keeping the ‘ball as close to 
the player’s feet as possible at all times. 
If a boy does the exercise wrong, I stop 
him and correct him in front of the group 
so that all benefit from the correction. 

I have the boys start the exercise from 
a slow run. I emphasize the use of both 
feet in advancing the ball, having them 
dribble it very easily by just pushing it with 
the instep of the left and right foot alter- 





NUMBER of requests from read- 

ers for articles on soccer indicates 
that this sport is increasing in popu- 
larity as an intramural and playground 
activity. Samuel Fralick, the author 
of this article, has played with several 
well-known soccer teams, the Spartans, 
the Olympics, the Canadian Club and 
the Norwegian-Americans. Another 
article by Mr. Fralick, “Soccer as a 
Sport for High School Boys,” ap- 
peared in the September, 1934, issue 
of this publication. 





nately. At first I emphasize the use of the 
eyes both on the ball and on the position 
of the feet in relation to the ball. After 
the exercise has been gone over a good 
many times I try to have the boys do the 
same exercise by just glancing down at the 
ball and looking ahead as it is pushed 
along so that when the same thing is per- 
formed in a game the dribbler will have 
control of the ball and at the same time 
be on the lookout for his team mates or 
his opponents. 

Passing a soccer ball can be taught in 
the same manner except that the two lines 
should be brought closer together, about 
twenty-five feet apart. At first I empha- 
size that the ball must not be in motion 
before it is passed. The ball should be 
trapped and then passed. This gives the 
boy control of it. The ball is passed from 
one line across to the other, from one indi- 
vidual to another who is standing oppo- 
site. It should be kicked with the inside 
of the foot, sideways. The player passing 
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Reach marks the passing of 
) the basketball lace] 











O LONG as there were stems and inefficient 
S valves to contend with, and bladders had 
to be removed and replaced, the basketball lace 
was a necessary evil. 


But now basketball bladders last practically 
as long as their covers. Now the stem and 
troublesome valve have given way to the more 
efficient, more modern type valve. So the lacing 
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and opening have outlived their usefulness. 
In fact, they’re gone. And good riddance! 


Now, thanks to inventive and manufacturing 
ingenuity, it is possible to make the basket- 
ball LACELESS ...to make it without top, 
bottom or opening... perfectly round and 
perfectly balanced. True in bounce, no matter 
which part of it strikes the floor or backboard! 


That’s the kind of a ball you get in the 
Reach Official La¢eless AAL (licensed under 
Patent No. 1551099). And with it you get the 
durability, the long-lived adherence to its origi- 
nal shape and size, that its Reach imprint assures. 

Let the Reach AAL Basketball introduce you 
to the new laceless feature, and better basketball. 


PLAY THE REACH OFFICIAL LACELESS AAL BALL 
A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 


for SEPTEMBER, 1935 





SLIPPED ON A ROCK 
AND SPRAINED ANKLE 





Absorbine Jr. soon 
relieved the pain 


+ N a hunting trip, far up in 
the wilds of northern Can- 

ada, J. G. slipped on a rock and 

gave his ankle a bad wrench. 


According to Mr. G. his whole 
vacation would have been 
spoiled if he hadn’t packed a 
bottle of Absorbine Jr. in his 
duffle. 


Frequent massage with this 
marvelous liniment took the 
swelling down and stopped the 
pain. In two days he was hitting 
the trail, almost as good as ever. 


We hope you don’t have to use 
Absorbine Jr. on your pleasure 
trip, but it’s a mighty handy 
thing to have in case you do. 
Nothing like it for muscular 
aches and sprains and sore 
muscles. Great too for killing 
the fungi that cause Athlete’s 
Foot. Economical to use—little 
goes far. All druggists, $1.25 a 
bottle. For free sample, write 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


* Based_on actual letter from our files. 


Going hunting? Don’t forget 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, bruises, 
muscular aches, sprains, 
Athliete’s Foot 
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the ball should stand with his side toward 
the opposite player receiving the ball. The 
receiver should stand facing his partner 
and receive the ball by trapping it. He 
should immediately look toward the spot 
to which he is going to pass the ball and 
then kick it to his partner on the opposite 
line. 

After the boys have learned to dribble 
and pass the soccer ball, then I teach the 
combination of the two. I send out two 
boys at a time, have them keep about ten 
feet apart, and dribble and pass the ball 
as they run up the field for a distance of 
forty feet. Then they stop, turn around 
and do the same things coming back. In 
this way they learn to dribble, trap and 
pass the ball on the run. 


Offensive Formations 


N teaching offense, I have all five for- 

wards run down the field together and 
pass the ball to one another, the center 
passing to the inside right, the inside right 
to the right end, the right end to the cen- 
ter and he in turn to the left end, who 
passes to the left forward. Then the five 
forwards bring the ball back in the same 
manner. The center should pass to his 
left forward, too, so that he gets used to 
passing to both sides of his team. 

Some teams depend on a fast-breaking 
center forward to score all of their goals, 
some depend on their forwards and still 
others depend on their wing men for 
scores. I like to teach all five of my for- 
wards to kick goals, to break fast, to be 
able to dribble past a fullback and to 
shoot for the goal. Five good forwards 
who can shoot well, who can also dribble 
well and run fast will be a constant threat 
to an opposing team throughout the game. 

The players in the halfback line should 
always cover up their forwards and keep 
the ball in front of their forwards at all 
times. The center halfback is the key 
man on offense and defense. He should 
be able to pass in any direction, and be 
able to break up opposing plays. 


Scoring Plays 


OCCER is a game that has very few 

scoring opportunities, especially when 
two teams are evenly matched. So, if a 
coach has some good offensive plays for his 
boys, he has an advantage over his op- 
ponents. 

Diagram 1 shows a play that can be 
used effectively from kick-off formation. 
In this and the following diagrams, 1 is 
the center forward, 2 is the right forward, 
3 is the right halfback, 4 is the right end, 
5 is the left forward, and 6 is the left end. 
The path of the player is indicated by a 
solid line, the path of the ball by a broken 
line. 

In the play in Diagram 1, the center 
forward, 1, passes to 2, 2 passes back about 
5 yards to 3, and 3 passes to 4 along the 


right side line to a point on a line with 
the opposing fullbacks. Player 4 then 
passes to 2, who passes to 1. Player 1 
passes to 5, who shoots for the goal. 

In Diagram 2, 1 passes to 2, and 2 passes 
to 6 along the left side of the field between 
a defensive halfback and fullback. Player 
6 passes to 5, and the latter ome to 4. 
Player 4 shoots at the goal. Player 2 runs 
diagonally to the right, as indicated, to 
attract the opposing fullback’s attention. 

In Diagram 3, 1 passes to 5, and the 
latter passes to 4, who is near the right 
side line. Player 4 passes to 2, who has 
run up the middle of the field. Player 2 
then passes to 6, who has taken the course 
indicated and who shoots at the goal. 
Players 2 and 6 wait until the ball has 
passed the fullback before they go after it 
so that they will be onside. If they run 
beyond the fullback and then receive the 
ball, they will be offside. 
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LACELESS 
BASKETBALL 


The Advanced Type Ball for Official Play 


With the adoption of the laceless basketball for official 
play, the game enters a new stage of development. The 
elimination of the lacing with its necessary reinforcement 
material not only provides a smooth, even contour, but 
makes possible a really perfect balance which insures truer 
bounce and more accurate throw and augurs for more 
precise play. 

The Wilson Official Laceless Basketball was designed 
and developed with the counsel and under the supervision 
of “Chuck” Taylor, recognized by coaches and players 
throughout the nation as one of the foremost exponents 
of the game. He is retained on the Wilson advisory board 
and every Wilson Official Laceless Basketball carries his 
signature and endorsement. 

This new ball is made from the choicest selection of 
leather obtainable and double lined by the counter stress 
method which permanently prevents shape distortion. 
The moulded one-piece bladder with Wilson improved 
patented rubber valve is double tested against possibility 
of leakage. To be sure of getting the best in laceless basket- 
balls, be sure to look for the “Chuck” Taylor signature. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





































New Catalogs of 
Fall and Winter Sports 
Equipment Now Ready 


ilson’s new 1935-193 
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Training, Conditioning and the 
Care of Athletic Injuries 


The Football Season 


By Walter E. Meanwell, M.D. 


Director of Athletics, University of Wisconsin 


T the beginning of the season, the 
A candidates for the football team 
will vary greatly in physical condi- 
tion. Some will be overweight, some soft 
and easily winded, and again there always 
will be some who, through overconscien- 
tiousness and desire to make good, already 
have gone beyond their midseason weight 
and condition and are even underweight 
and “fine.” 

All these candidates are enthusiastic and 
anxious to make the team, and so the early 
practices start off with great bursts of 
speed and unrestrained energy. Many 
candidates are practically put out of the 
running, or at least badly handicapped for 
weeks, if not for all season, by the effects 
of immoderate work in the first few prac- 
tices. Whenever possible, therefore, all 
practices should be supervised and the men 
should work out only under direction. 

Some one should be in command of the 
field from the first to check, restrain and 
advise as to the kind or intensity of the 
physical work. The emphasis should be 
to moderate the character and the length 
of the early practices, and especially so 
with respect to the opening period of these 
early practices. Avoid early scrimmage. 
Stick to fundamentals for all for from 
seven to ten days. Knute Rockne em- 
ployed from ten to fourteen days in pre- 
paring for scrimmage. This time spent on 
fundamentals and in work with small 
groups in teaming, in dummy style, will 
condition the men, speed up their reac- 
tions and improve co-ordination. It will 
toughen, reduce and harden the overweight 
lads, and it will improve the weight, 
strength and condition of the light, under- 
weight fellows by normally stimulating 
their appetites and digestions and by in- 
ducing restful sleep. 


Early Season Drills 


N the early season, especially, grass 
drills are of much importance as a pre- 
liminary warm-up and as an introduction 
to the more vigorous practice of the day. 
Preliminary to the exercise, the men take 
positions on the ground, face down, or on 
back or side, or on hands, knees and feet, 
and then go through complete but mod- 
erately intense bendings, twistings, flexings 
and extensions. Grass drills teach control 
of the body as a whole in the performance 
of normal, “whole body” movements and 
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changes of position and are both vigorous 
and conditioning. Calisthenics, on the 
other hand, as usually taught, require the 
action of relatively few, isolated groups of 
muscles in such artificial and apparently 
purposeless movements that the players 
rarely participate either forcefully or 
pleasurably enough to derive much benefit 
from them. Therefore, there is a marked 
preference for the grass drill as a prelim- 
inary warm-up exercise for the squad as a 
whole. 

Despite all precautions as to the amount 
and character of the workouts, however, 
the untoward effects of unaccustomed or 
too vigorous exercise are manifest by the 





LTHOUGH Dr. Walter E. Mean- 
well is best known in the sports 
world as a coach of basketball, he has 
for the past twenty-five years been 
closely identified with the training 
problems of athletic teams. Inasmuch 
as he has had years of experience as 
both coach and physician, the informa- 
tion contained in this article may be 
regarded as both theoretically and 
practically sound. This is the first of 
a series of articles to be written by 
Dr. Meanwell on the general subject, 
“Training, Conditioning and the Care 
of Athletic Injuries.” 





number of lads who seek advice or aid at 
the close of practice. Here comes the need 
on the part of the coach of some tact in 
handling the situation. He should be ever 
alert to safeguard the health and welfare 
of his young charges and should teach that 
both life and limb may be lost, and in fact 
are lost every season, through the infec- 
tions, “blood poisonings” so-called, that fol- 
low the neglect of simple antiseptic pre- 
cautions and first aid measures. He should 
impress upon his men the fact that any 
break in the skin or any abrasion presents 
the possibility of infection and danger. 
Skinned knees and elbows, and broken 
blisters on the heels and up the “heel cord” 
have resulted in the temporary loss of 
many a brilliant player, and defeat as a 
result. 

The coach and trainer should realize that 
while the non-athletic lad seems to be be- 
coming more effeminate and soft with the 
years, the athletically trained ones, in con- 
trast, frequently affect a “he-man” attitude 
with respect to minor injuries, character- 
ized by a dangerous disregard for injuries 
and ailments that really merit attention. 
I have known the fear of being termed an 


“adhesive tape athlete” to keep really in- 
jured boys from reporting for assistance. 

A good rule is to require all players with 
sore feet, sore throats, colds, swollen glands 
or so-called “kernels,” and especially with 
abrasions or breaks in the skin regardless 
of depth or extent, to report for inspection 
and to determine whether or not they need 
special attention. No wound, ache or pain 
is too slight to warrant attention, and the 
“he-man” attitude should be replaced by 
one of solicitude for every physical ailment. 
I believe that this can be done without un- 
duly increasing the number of “adhesive 
tape athletes” on the squad. 


Care of the Feet 


F the many minor ailments of the early 

football season, perhaps those of the 
feet require most attention. When the 
candidates for the squad first report for 
practice, their feet are not in condition for 
severe play. The foot structures are not 
toughened to the type of strain and shock 
incurred in football, and the skin of the 
feet is soft, moist and easily abraded and 
blistered. The wearing of high-topped, 
closely-laced shoes and heavy stockings 
would alone be sufficient to induce profuse 
sweating and burning of the feet. When 
proper precautionary measures are not fol- 
lowed there frequently result blisters on 
the feet, filled with clear fluid or with 
blood. 

The best preventive for this condition of 
blistered feet, apart from the wearing of 
clean, soft socks and well fitting shoes, is 
deliberately to toughen and dry the skin of 
the feet by the use of one of the following 
procedures: 

A. Paint the skin of the feet in suscep- 
tible places with compound tincture of 
benzoin and allow it to dry on the foot. 
Then dust with talcum powder to prevent 
the socks from sticking. 

B. Soak the feet from three to five min- 
utes in a bucket of water in which a heap- 
ing handful of tannic acid powder has 
been dissolved. Either treatment A or B 
may be carried on daily until good condi- 
tion of the skin has been secured, and even 
in the presence of small blisters or abra- 
sions the treatment will be of benefit. 

A heavy lather of bath soap over which 
the sock is drawn acts as a good lubricant 
and may also tend to prevent blisters. 

Regardless of precautions taken, some 
feet will blister in the early season if the 
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Spaldin g recommends the best-behaved 


basketball ever made 


The 1935 LACELESS BALL! 











NO more juggling to get the 
lace on top ...No more dan- 
gerous delays! 
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It's Laceless 


for better 
basketball 


for SEPTEMBER, 1935 


Ht: cause for rejoicing— 
the basketball’s lace and 


opening are gone! Now the basket- 
ball’s as devoid of lacing as a ten- 
nis ball...a perfect sphere with- 
out blemish—and the best-be- 
haved, most controllable ball of 
all time. 


Two things make it possible— 
the perfecting of an efficient mod- 
ern valve, and the great advance- 
ment in the construction of the 
bladder, an advancement that gives 
to the bladder durability almost 
equal to that of the casing itself. 


These features banish the need 
for lace and opening. Now lace 
and opening themselves are gone 


—and gone with them their vi- 
cious effect on balance and bounce. 


In the new Spalding Official 
Laceless DL Basketball you get this 
laceless feature (licensed under 
Patent No. 1551099) plussed with 
Spalding’s years of experience dat- 
ing back to the production, by 
Spalding, of the first basketball. 
Plussed also with a cover of top- 
grade leather . . . and a rugged 
one-piece, perfect-ball-shape 
bladder. 


Write for the new School and 
College Catalog which fully de- 
scribes it. Address A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., 105 Nassau Street, New 
York, N.Y. 














BROOKS 


NATURAL BEND 


(Patent Pending) 


SPRING. STEEL ARCH SUPPORT 


FOOTBALL 





The Only Flexible Football 
Shoe with Arch Support 





SCHOOL PRICES 


$G-50_5G-%5_$'7-50_$Q,.75 


According to Grade 





Order through your dealer 
or write us direct. 


BROOKS SHOE 
MFG. CO. 


Swanson & Ritner Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

















‘ema 
LATERAL PASS 


TECHNIQUE AND 
STRATEGY 
Third and Revised Edition 


Results of seventeen years of 
successful experimenting with the 
lateral pass. Offered in book form. 
Includes diagrams of nine best lat- 
eral pass plays; also lateral pass de- 
fense. Having recently given up 
all active coaching | am giving you 
all | have on the subject, which an 
active coach could not afford to 


do. 


Leading Coaches Recommend It 


“Joe Pipal's theories on lateral 
pass technique and tactics are 
sound and will work."—Wallace 
W. Wade, Head Football Coach, 
Duke University. 


Price, $2.50 


Address all communications to 


J. A. PIPAL, Occidental 
College 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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practice has been at all severe or the 
weather warm. If the blisters are filled 
with clear, watery fluid, they are the so- 
called “water blisters,” and the tannic acid 
foot bath or the compound tincture of 
benzoin application is usually sufficient to 
insure comfort and cure. All large blisters 
should be opened at their base, where the 
blister rises from the healthy skin, after 
first being painted at the point to be 
opened with mercurochrome or a similar 
antiseptic. Place gauze over the area and 
tape it down. Iodine is too painful to be 
used on simple, uninfected blisters. It may 
cause plenty of trouble if painted over rel- 
atively large areas, especially on the occa- 
sional boys who are especially susceptible 
to ill results from it. 

Precautions must be taken to sterilize 
the needle or fine blade used to open the 
blister. Direct heat, as from a match or 
other flame, is best employed; next best 
is to rest the instrument in a solution of 
strong phenol (carbolic acid) and then 
rinse it off with alcohol to neutralize the 
acid which, otherwise, will burn the skin. 
Remember that severe infections are read- 
ily transferred from one person to another 
by fingers and by instruments which are 
not clean. 





Good Things to Come! 


Ged interesting and helpful ar- 
ticles are scheduled for the Octo- 
ber issue. Discussion of a defense for 
the single wing-back is only one of the 
good articles on football. Further dis- 
cussion of football fundamentals is 
also promised. For the benefit of 
coaches who start basketball practice 
early, the great indoor game will again 
come in for its share of attention. 
Among the other articles scheduled for 
the next and succeeding issues are the 
following: The second part of “Some 
Factors of Consistent Winning,” by 
William Lee Rose; “The Proper Care 
of Athletic Equipment, ” by Paul 
Twitchell; “The Prevention and Care 
of Athletic Injuries,” by Dr. G. G. 
Deaver; “Problems of College Intra- 
murals,” by J. K. Rash; “Intramural 
Sports at the University of California,” 
by Everitt L. Mossman. 











Should the blisters become infected, as 
frequently happens, the case may become 
serious and warrant much careful atten- 
tion. The point of trouble on the foot 
becomes very painful and is often thick- 
ened with the pus that usually accumu- 
lates, although at times serious trouble re- 
sults before the boy is fully aware that 
much is wrong. Often the first complaint 
is not about the foot but about the swollen, 
painful glands, lumps or “kernels” in the 
boy’s groin. These feel like large peas or 
marbles in the crease near the crotch. 
They are lymphatic glands, which are 
normally there to sieve out impurities and 
which are being overwhelmed and swollen 
by the infected matter generated in the 
blister. They are a certain and never to 





be neglected sign of danger. 

To summarize: A blister beneath which 
is fluid or which feels soft to the touch, and 
which usually, although not always, is 
white in color and has an area of redness 
surrounding it, should be opened freely, 
with proper precautions as to cleanliness, 
and the area washed out with an antiseptic. 
If evidence of the spread of the infection is 
apparent, as when the glands in the crotch 
swell, or if the redness is streaky and ex- 
tends up the leg and thigh, the case should 
pass from the care of the coach to that 
of a physician. 

Following the opening of the blister in 
the training room with cleansing by anti- 
septics, the application of heat is indi- 
cated by means of lamps, hot applications 
and the like. In ordinary cases, the use of 
the rubber doughnut or felt circle is help- 
ful to prevent pressure on the sore spot. 


General Treatment of Sprains 


HE major injuries of the average foot- 

ball season are sprains. It is best to 
consider them as a class at first and discuss 
their treatment in general before taking up 
that great bugaboo of the athlete, sprain 
of the ankle. 

Sprains of joints are momentary disloca- 
tions of the joint surfaces with immediate 
replacement. They are usually associated 
with tear, stretching of the ligaments, 
tendons or muscles on the one side of the 
joint and some compression and bruising 
of similar tissues on the other. Usually 
there is swelling as a result of hemorrhage 
into the joint from rupture of vessels and 
from an excessive amount of fluid pro- 
duced by the synovial membranes lining 
the joint, in response to the irritation of 
the injury. 

The diagnosis of severe sprains should be 
verified by X-ray, to eliminate fracture. 

The principles of treatment of severe 
sprains are quite definite and apply to the 
care of any joint. These are, first, to limit 
the amount of swelling; next, to hasten the 
absorption and removal of the swelling; 
third, to prevent adhesions forming to the 
joint, or break those that do form before 
they become firm; and, last, to prevent 
atrophy, or loss of muscle mass and tone, 
and to maintain tone of the muscles that 
control the joint. 

Limitation of swelling in severe joint in- 
juries is best accomplished by pressure, 
cold and rest. Immediate pressure, by 
moderately constricting gauze bandages, 
followed where possible by the immersion 
of the bandaged part for about thirty min- 
utes in ice cold water, is good treatment to 
restrict swelling. When immersion is im- 
practicable, pack with iced cloths or ice 
bags. Following the application of cold, 
apply “elastic pressure’ by wrapping a 
layer of absorbent cotton smoothly about 
the joint and then binding this firmly by 
bandages drawn moderately tight, so as to 
produce even, constant pressure. 
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Follow cold and pressure by rest, as 
nearly absolute as possible, so that the 
broken vessels that usually result from a 
sprain can heal. Rest, pressure, and ice 
bags on the day of the injury are indicated 
—not heat and massage as is so commonly 
employed in training rooms. 

On the following morning, the indica- 
tions for treatment have changed. Swell- 
ing has stopped and may have been re- 
duced somewhat and bleeding about the 
joint has stopped. Therefore, effort should 
now be made to hasten the removal of 
swelling, the fluid in the swollen joint, to 
maintain tone in the muscles and to pre- 
vent adhesions. Heat, therefore, is indi- 
cated; hot towels, packs and the lamp for 
twenty or thirty minutes. Gently massage 
the entire area up to the hand’s breadth 
of the place of injury. Massage around 
but not on or over the injury. Massaging 
the injury itself irritates it and increases 
swelling. It also increases the possibility 
of adhesions and thickening, and so delays 
cure. Massage gently and deeply, first 
above, then below and around the injury, 
always at a distance from it; never over or 
into it until the active pain and swelling 
are past. 

Begin passive movement as soon after 
twenty-four hours as comfort permits and 
follow with active movement of the care- 
fully guarded joint as soon thereafter as 
the patient wishes. Tape the joint to sup- 
port weakened structures and then move 
it by voluntary effort. 

There are many worthwhile methods of 
taping sprains, the principle of which can 
be outlined by describing the method first 
advanced by Dr. Gibney. How to employ 
the criss-cross method of applying tape 
will be detailed in another article on 
sprains of the ankle. 





A Few High School Blocks 


(Continued from page 19) 


on the defensive tackles and other inside 
players if they charge high. The blocker 
on the right makes his bid instantly and 
gets his position while the blocker on the 
left hesitates a fraction of a second, step- 
ping to the inside, then driving his head 
into the middle of the defensive man and 
continuing to drive. We never have any 
trouble with anyone slipping through on 
this block. 

Illustrations 11 and 12 are opposite 
views of the high-low block we use. In 
this block, we insist on the low man get- 
ting in close to the defensive man’s knee 
and partially facing him. The low man 
must keep his inside thigh high and inside, 
as Illustration 12 clearly shows. Illustra- 
tion 11 shows the high blocker in good 
position for his drive and lift. He has his 
contact and a wide stance. His buttocks 
are low, he has vision, and he is “coiled” 
and ready to dump the defensive man 
gently but firmly. 
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—at regular dollar-saving rates 
or in your own chartered coach 


"Whether just the team, or the whole school is going to 
the out-of-town game—there’s one best way to make the 
trip ... and that’s by Greyhound bus. Greyhound’s regular 
low fares cut dollars from usual transportation costs— 
schedules are more frequent, more conveniently timed. 


Or you can charter a bus, and take your congenial crowd 
from your own campus to the out-of-town athletic field, 
at a big further reduction in rates. Saves all the time and 
cost of transferring—you have your own comfortable car 
and a uniformed chauffeur every foot of the way. 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


Cleveland, Ohio . East 9th & Superior Ft. Worth, Tex. . 8th & Commerce Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. . . . Broad St. Sta. Minneapolis, Minn. 
CORSE Ie 5c os s CR tik ee RSS . 509 6th Ave., N. 
New York City . . . . Nelson Tower Charleston, W.Va. 
Boston, Mass. ... . 230 Boylston St. « « « «+ «101 Kanawha Valley Bidg. 


Washington, D.C. 

- « « « « 1403 New York Ave., N. W. 
San Francisco, Cal., Pine & Battery Sts. 
Detroit, Mich....... Tuller Hotel 
Cincinnati, O. . .. 630 Walnut St, 


Lexington, Ky... .801 N. Limestone 
New Orleans, La., 400 N. Rampart St. 
Memphis, Tenn. . . . 146 Union Ave. 
Richmond, Va.. . 412 East Broad St. 
Windsor, Ont... .1004 Security Bidg. 


GREYAOUND 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR INFORMATION ON ANY TRIP 


Send this coupon to nearest Greyhound office listed above, for sched- 
ules, fares, and full information on any trip. If you would like infor- 
mation on charter coach service, place a check mark here (1. 


Name 





Address AJ-9 
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Some Factors of Consistent 
Winning 


By William Lee Rose 
Director of Athletics and Coach, Calvert School, Baltimore, Maryland 


grounded well in fundamentals is 

never a good team. It is also appar- 
ent that winning involves more than a 
fundamental knowledge of the sport be- 
ing learned. When the fundamentals of a 
sport have been taught, the coach’s job 
has only begun. Many of the additional 
factors, other than fundamentals, may be 
easily overlooked. The proper adherence 
to these additional factors, along with the 
knowledge of fundamentals, will deter- 
mine finally the amount of success the 
coach may expect. 

The application of many of these addi- 
tional factors to the problems of coaching 
are discussed under the following topics: 
Why the Desire to Win? Personal Apti- 
tudes of the Coach, Practicing and Game 
Preparation, and Forcing the Breaks. 


Why the Desire to Win? 


HE desire to achieve is inborn with us 

all. Unfortunately, this desire does 
not carry with it the power to accomplish. 
It is this desire which is the very essence 
of athletic participation. But merely tak- 
ing part is not enough. There must be 
opposition or obstacles to overcome. The 
mainsprings of interest in this process are 
the love of struggle and the flirting with 
dangerous situations. As a people we love 
a contest, but at the same time we have 
a fervent desire to win. It cannot be sur- 
prising then that our procedure in an ac- 
tivity should be conditioned by this desire; 
and that we seek by every fair means ways 
of accomplishing it. 

This innate desire or inner drive evolves 
in a fear-hope relationship. It applies to 
life activities as well as sports. Both 
phases of the relationship are influenced 
by our emotional impulses which prompt 
us to act. 

It should not be our purpose to main- 
tain too definite a balance between this 
fear-hope relationship. That would be a 
neutral position, and a neutral person is 
dead. Nor should we encroach upon the 
extremes of the relationship. We should 
seek situations which are, in a degree, rela- 
tive to our capacities for meeting them. 

Athletic coaches have an added implica- 
tion in the fear-hope relationship. Gen- 
erally speaking, they are confronted not 
only with the task of satisfying and guid- 
ing the desires of their players; it seems 
to be imperative that they win a majority 
of the games on their schedule. 

Winning is desirable, yes! Winning just 


|: is recognized that a team not 
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N this article, William Lee Rose has 
listed what he considers the most 
important factors that contribute to 
the winning of athletic contests. Four 
of these factors are presented and an- 
yzed in the first part of the article, 
published this month. The factors dis- 
cussed in the second part, to be pub- 
lished next month, are Selection and 
Development of New Material, the Im- 
portance of Morale, Self-Promotion 
Plus Modesty in the Coach, and Strat- 
egy as a Determining Factor. A care- 
ful reading of this article will aid in a 
self-analysis that may, perhaps, con- 
tribute to a more successful career for 
either the young or the experienced 
coach. 








to accomplish an end, regardless of the 
cost, is not desirable and should not be 
condoned. 

From the standpoint of the annual turn- 
over of coaches, the indications are that 
the average coach either turns out a win- 
ning team or he is turned out. Being 
turned out is the inevitable fate of the con- 
sistent loser. This is done without regard 
for the conditions which cause the success 
or failure of his teams. All sense of pro- 
portions are evidently sacrificed to the 
“Gods of Victory.” 


Personal Aptitudes of the Coach 


HE successful coach has a general fit- 
ness for one of the most difficult jobs 
of teaching. He is enough of a psycholo- 
gist to be able to get the maximum effi- 





William Lee Rose 


ciency out of each of his players. Any 
given group of individuals will possess a 
variety of temperaments. A differentia- 
tion in individual handling is necessary in 
a way which will inspire each player to 
give his very best. 

One of the many problems confronting 
any coach is his own mental attitude. He 
will believe in the goal he has set out to 
achieve and in his ability to attain that 
goal. The man may have been a star in 
his day, and he may possess a thorough 
knowledge of the game he is teaching. But 
unless he has a personality that inspires 
confidence, that compels respect, that gives 
wise leadership and commands admiration 
so that his players appreciate him as a 
man, he cannot be a successful coach. 

The successful coach also has a sense of 
humor. As a matter of fact, one of the 
most important factors in coaching is pos- 
sessing a sense of humor. Humor is so 
powerful an element that its cultivation 
may well be a major concern. There are 
occasions when a sense of humor is im- 
perative if the coach is always to retain 
his self-respect. A sulky disposition of 
the coach after an unexpected reversal! 
Alas! What is more deteriorating to team 
spirit and his own respect? 

The coach will remember that humor 
and wit are not synonymous. While the 
former is always genial and kindly, the 
latter may not be so. Humor is an atti- 
tude, and that is something far more than 
making jokes. 

There are times when the proper use of 
praise and approval is essential. Every 
coach has to decide just when to compli- 
ment his players. He will not overlook the 
placing of credit where credit is due. 
Praise is a powerful means of gaining good 
will. He takes advantage of this human 
trait which makes everyone take pride in 
work well done, and he commends at the 
proper time. Players enjoy, most of all, 
approval on points about which they 
themselves are not sure. It is essential in 
arousing interest and loyalty. There is 
one precaution of which the coach is con- 
stantly aware; a small minority of play- 
ers go to pieces when praised. Others 
whom it is dangerous to praise must be 
handled roughly at times. It is wiser to 
praise too little than too much. 

What about the relationship of the 
coach with his subordinates and associ- 
ates? The coach is cognizant of the fact 
that such an organization as an athletic 
department bases its existence on the 
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whole-hearted co-operation of the entire 
staff. Any jealous or envious feelings, no 
matter how well they seem to be hidden, 
is devastating to complete harmony and 
the end sought. Timely recognition of 
worthy assistance is certainly in keeping 
with good leadership. The esprit de 
corps has its place in the coaching staff 
as well as in the team itself. All must 
work together for the common good. 


The successful coach “says it with pic- 
tures” when talking to his players. He 
has a much better chance of impressing 
the mind if pictures are painted. Since 
most people are visual minded, he uses 
visual images for best results. This calls 
for the technique of putting players 
graphically into the situation. He is spe- 
cific, talks in simple terms and uses simple 
and familiar illustrations in describing. 


His voice is varied to capture and hold 
attention. The tone is not invariably on 
the same note, or his voice becomes tedi- 
ous and less effective. Few things tire the 
mind of any listener like a droning, monot- 
onous voice. 

What is the coach to do about the so- 
called jinx? Some players have a super- 
stition complex to which they will attrib- 
ute certain failures. It might suffice to 
mention that this so-called jinx is entirely 
coincidental. The superstitious type of 
mind does not comprehend these occur- 
rences. The successful coach will con- 
tinuously check and belittle the accepted 
implications which seem to substantiate 
the coincidents. 


Coaching, among other things, serves a 
two-fold purpose: first, and most impor- 
tant, the molding of personalities, and, 
second, winning a reasonable number of 
games. There are no selfish ulterior mo- 
tives in the shaping of these personalities. 
The players under the coach’s influence 
and guidance get the first consideration, 
and rightly so. The by-products are 
purely incidental, secondary and non-de- 
terminant. There is no other influence so 
great as a skillful coach with the right 
social purpose. He seeks to build men, 
not mollycoddles. 


Practice and Game Preparation 


HE successful coach’s personal fitness 
is now carried over to the actual proc- 
ess of getting results. Just how he pro- 
ceeds in building a team and leading its 
campaign are important factors indeed. 
His practice sessions conform closely to 
actual game conditions. A variable pro- 
gram with the same end in view prevails 
tlroughout. If the players are aware of 
the end sought, they will practice with 
more enthusiasm. He seeks to improve 
the individual players.” This is done more 
effectively by working in small groups. 
He does not stress the strong points and 
ignore the weak ones. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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FOOTBALL SHOES 


Because of the complete satisfaction the Riddell shoe has given, it has been 
imitated by others openly. Some coaches call it “the shoe others copy.’ 
Riddell had the first successful interchangeable cleat shoe. It still is the best 


and in a class of its own. 


“The Shoe Others Copy” 


In athletics it’s the “‘fit,”’ the ‘‘feel,” that makes 


a bat, a glove, a golf club,—most important of all, a shoe. You get that ‘‘fit”’ 
and “feel” in Riddell shoes. 
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Style X. A light, yet 
durable, high school 
shoe; made of a good- 
grade black leather. Will 
give you fine satisfac- 
tion. By all odds the 
best shoe made, within 
this price range. 


School price..... $5.75 


Style O. A blue-back 
Kangaroo shoe of excel- 
lent quality. Is light, 
durable, and a shoe we 
can recommend to you 
without reservation. An 
exceptional value. 


School price..... $6.85 


Style P. This blue-back 
Kangaroo shoe is one of 
the biggest sellers in our 
line, though not expen- 
sive. Many of the more 
prominent colleges are 
using this shoe for their 
varsity team and squad. 
It has everything that 
goes to make up a per- 
fect football shoe. 


School price..... $7.75 


Style R. A flexible 
shank, blue-back Kan- 
garoo shoe—used by 
such teams as Pitts- 
burgh, Alabama, Col- 
gate, etc. A‘ ‘corking” 
fine shoe of the best uni- 
versity grade. 


School price..... $8.75 


Style 92. A game shoe 
of the finest quality; 
light-weight, yet will 
stand hard usage. Par- 
ticularly adaptable for 
Ends and Back s—the 
“‘Last Word” in a sprint 
shoe. Kangaroo. 


School price... .$10.00 


‘Here are just a few 
of the teams using 


Riddell shoes: 


Alabama 
Pittsburgh 
Vanderbilt 
Cornell 

Penn State 
Amherst 
North Carolina 
Bucknell 
William & Mary 
Richmond 
Chicago 
Illinois 

Iowa 
Minnesota 
Northwestern 
Purdue 
Wisconsin 
Iowa State 
Drake 

Colgate 
Tennessee 
Georgia 
Syracuse 
Williams 

Duke 
Washington & Lee 
South Carolina 
Mississippi 
Oklahoma 
Kansas State 
Michigan State 
Stanford 

U.S. C. 
Washington 
Montana 
California 
Oregon State 
Lafayette 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 


1259 N. WOOD ST., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Football Coaching Problems of 
Neophyte Coaches 


By Victor J. Di Filippo 
Rutgers University 


HERE is no intention on my part 

of delving into the intricacies and 

complexities of football plays and 
formations, or of writing a treatise on how 
to play football, but rather of passing on 
some experiences and advice to recent 
physical education graduates and neophyte 
coaches. I sympathize with a coach break- 
ing in because my own experiences are still 
vividly impressed upon my mind. Many 
good books on football are available, but 
there are many situations which are not 
discussed in books. It is with these that 
I am going to deal. 

Only two years ago I graduated from 
my college, Rutgers University, and after 
assisting for a while I was named head 
coach of the St. Peter’s High School foot- 
ball team of New Brunswick, N. J. This 
personal experience, coupled with the fact 
that I have been teaching physical educa- 
tion theory courses to students at Rutgers 
and checking on their experiences in prac- 
tice teaching and coaching assignments, 
has further increased my knowledge, espe- 
cially in the field of football coaching. It 
has also given me an up-to-date per- 
spective on some of the current problems. 
You will notice that in the following para- 
graphs I am dealing with difficult situa- 
tions. In all cases, you are to presume 
that the coach is a novice, inexperienced as 
a paid coach, perhaps just out of college, 
in a strange town and unknown to the 
residents or to the players. In cases in 
which these conditions do not exist, or exist 
only in part, the situation becomes easier 
to handle. 


Organization of the Squad 


HE first problem you may meet is the 

organization of the squad. I had 
played varsity football in high school and 
college and had extensive training in coach- 
ing, yet when I started coaching I was at a 
loss as to where to begin. Some one may 
say, “Well, that is easy. Start in by con- 
ditioning your boys.” This is good ad- 
vice, but suppose you have not enough 
boys to organize a squad, or, in some cases, 
to form even one team. That is a problem 
that may face a great many coaches out on 
their first assignment. Since practice usu- 
ally starts about two weeks before school 
opens, the boys cannot be contacted 
through the school; therefore, outside 
sources must be relied upon. The news- 
papers are a most convenient source of 
help. In some small towns where there 
are no newspapers, you must start a mouth 
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Type gw the author of this 
article, Victor J]. DiFilippo, grad- 
uated from Rutgers University as re- 
cently as 1933, he has had more than 
his share of coaching experience. He 
has held positions as coach at the 
Essex County, New Jersey, Junior Col- 
lege, and at St. Peter’s Preparatory 
School of New Brunswick. Last year 
he served as an instructor in the 
physical education theory courses at 
Rutgers and was also employed by the 
Newark Board of Education as a rec- 
reation director. This article is an 
expression of the ideas of a young 
coach who is talking to other coaches 
only slightly younger. 





to mouth appeal for more players. 

When school opens, signs on bulletin 
boards, mass assembly meetings of the stu- 
dent body and notices through the rooms 
are all mediums to get in touch with the 
boys and arouse football spirit. Then, 
one day, you may find that in the orches- 
tra the big, husky boy who so deftly 
handles the bass viol has potentialities as a 
guard and that the tall, lanky youth who 
gracefully manipulates the trombone may 
be taught to make good use of his height 
and long arms as a receiver of passes. 
This means personal contact and scouting, 
but, if your college psychology professor 
has done a good job, you should be able 
to persuade boys to come out for practice 
and convert many a recluse or book-worm 
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to devote some time chasing a football. 
But do not suppose that all these boys 
will “stick it out.” Your job has 
only begun, because now you have to keep 
them out on the practice or playing field. 

Practice sessions must be attractive. 
Each boy must be made to feel he is an 
integral part of the team. Even the third 
and fourth teams, if you are so fortunate 
as to have enough players to form that 
many teams, need an occasional word of 
praise and a little personal attention. On 
the day the varsity players rest, call out 
the substitutes and give them your un- 
divided attention. Your dividend will be 
their faithfulness throughout the season. 
Keep in mind that varsity players eventu- 
ally graduate, or, if they linger too long, 
the age limit will make them ineligible. 
This business of keeping a full squad out 
for the whole season is most important and 
requires much tact and attention on your 
part. Above all, keep every player busy, 
because, by satisfying that most important 
instinct of play, you have a natural hold 
over him which is as strong as any artifi- 
cial incentive you might create. 


Equipment 

SSUMING you solve the above prob- 

lems, you are now ready to start 
practicing. Or are you? Well, maybe you 
are and maybe you are not. The answer is 
dependent on how much equipment is 
available. Maybe last year’s coach knew 
he was “going” and did not bother to 
patch up jerseys, pants and the like. Or 
maybe the school board forgot to include, 
in the budget, money for the football team. 
Nevertheless, for one reason or another 
you discover more equipment is needed. 
Perhaps the boys may dig up or borrow 
some, or perhaps the nearest large high 
school or college will be only too glad to 
let some of its old material go for a nomi- 
nal sum. Usually one of the sporting 
goods concerns, with whom the school does 
business, will advance uniforms and take 
a chance that the team will draw enough 
to pay for the equipment. 

Sometimes a school dance will prove a 
successful source of revenue. Student ath- 
letic associations issuing student game 
books have proved to be a popular means 
of financing athletic teams. By giving 
the students a minimum flat rate on all 
games if they buy game-books, you will be 
able to gather some money before the sea- 
son begins and use it for buying what you 
need most. 
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The Schedule 


HILE discussing finances, I suggest 


that the new coach pay strict atten- | 
tion to the schedule of games, because the | 
success of the team, both financially and | 
from the point of view of a satisfactory | 


record, depends a great deal upon this. 
Skillful scheduling means allowing at 
least one month of practice before the 
opening game, locating your most difficult 
games near the middle of the season or just 
a little later, having “breathers” in be- 
tween hard games and playing teams in 
proportion to the ability of your team. 
Acquaint yourself with the records, if pos- 
sible, of the teams you expect to book and 
remember, above all, that the welfare of 
your team is your first thought, regardless 
of personal prestige or financial success. 


Attitude of the Coach 


OW that you have a fairly present- 

able squad, enough equipment, and 
a balanced schedule, start checking up on 
yourself as the coach. Do you work your 
boys almost to death? Do you expect 
your backfield men to throw and kick as 
you do? (Don’t forget it may have taken 
you ten years to achieve that skill.) Are 
you considerate of injured players? Do 
you try to give the impression of being 
a “tough” coach? The “toughest” coach 
I ever had was a quiet, unassuming in- 
dividual, who spoke with a soft Southern 
drawl, but who was respected and loved 
by all of his players. He would scrimmage 
his men for hours, run them miles and 
miles, and yet make them like it. 

Following is a list of suggestions which 
touch upon some of the above points: 

1. Don’t hesitate to get into a football 
suit, and, if you are able to demonstrate 
the desired skill, do so, for the visual 
memory of a player is at least equal to 
any other type of memory. But don’t 
ever, under any circumstances, engage in a 
test of physical prowess with your players. 

2. Make up your training rules before 
the season starts and then ask that the 
team adhere to them. There should be no 
exceptions. Discipline and will power are 
much desired character traits. If you 
don’t teach your boys an ounce of football 
but do inculcate character, then you may 
feel assured that your job is being well 
done. 

3. Get a good book on bandaging and 
learn how to bandage knees, hands and 
ankles, since injuries to these parts of the 
body are the most common. Serious cases 
should be handled by a doctor. 

4. Never allow boys to play without 
helmets or shoulder pads. The days of 
Frank Merriwell are gone. 

5. Give your team enough plays to 
launch an attack from one side of the 
defensive line to the other, enough aerial 
plays to give each receiver a chance to get 
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A well balanced football eleven would pass the 
pants off of a powerhouse team of 225-pound 
bohunks whose ideal of strategy was to know 
which way to face when they got the ball, and 
whose speed might sometimes be forced up to 3 
knots per hour in a stiff breeze. 

A team of lightweight speed hounds would 
look equally silly against Strength plus Strategy. Their 
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A WINNER 
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which insures the proper co-ordina- 
tion and action of its component 
parts, produces 


a winner 
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a pass, one or two trick plays, a reverse, 
a cross-buck and one or two line plays 
from punt formation. Then make every 
man on the squad learn the assignment of 
every player on each play. Don’t worry 
about the number of plays, If the boys 
are intellectually bright, give them enough 
plays to keep them busy. Boys love to 
run through intricate plays. Satisfy that 
urge but take your quarterbacks into your 
confidence and explain that the simple 
plays are the best and that they are to call 
their fancy plays only when instructed by 
you. I have found that fifteen plays is 
sufficient. Then, again, remember that 
Phi Beta Kappas are not plentiful even 
on football teams. In some cases, after 
teaching four plays, you will find a couple 
of your players already writing their plays 
on their football pants. Above all, always 
keep in mind that even though you have 
only one play, if everyone carries out his 
assignment, that play is always good for a 
touchdown. 

6. Make practice sessions short. Get 
the boys out as early as possible for prac- 
tice and bring them in early enough so 
that they can eat supper with the family. 
Otherwise you will have some irate father 
or mother “on your neck” for letting a boy 
miss his meal. 

7. Be friendly with the team but not 
chummy. 

8. Don’t talk about your players with 
every Tom, Dick and Harry, because most 
of the time you will be misquoted. 

9. Get acquainted with the other faculty 
members and ask them to keep you in- 
formed as to the grades of the players. 
They will be only too glad to receive this 
suggestion from you. 

10. Newspapers can be good friends or 
very bad enemies, according to the way 
in which you treat them. Give them all 
the information you think they need, and 
they will co-operate with you.. Ask them 
please to give credit to individual players 
after they have shown they deserve such 
praise. 

11. Have every man on the squad pass a 
doctor’s examination before your first day 
of practice. 

12. Post your locker rooms with pictures 
of leading football players, and charts 
showing proper methods of blocking, tack- 
ling and the like. Keep yourself in touch 
with football and physical education; for 
instance, subscribe for a good athletic 
magazine. 

13. Appoint enough managers to take 
care of and pad properly all equipment. 
Although the shell type of pants involves 
a greater initial cost than others, you will 
profit in the end if you have this type, 
because it is more easily cleaned, and re- 
placements need be made only of the parts 
worn. 

14. Select approved officials for your 
games and teach your boys to respect these 
officials. Your captain should be taught 
to ask the officials to explain any questions 
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he may have, and that a courteous request 
for the interpretation of a decision is al- 
ways better than a “squawk.” 

I have discussed some of the most per- 
tinent problems, but I do not claim that 
my solutions in all cases are correct. My 
main purpose is to bring to light these 
problems, since I believe that to be fore- 
warned is forearmed. 


The 1935 Intercollegiate 
Football Rules and the 
Coach 


(Continued from page 17) 


The current interpretation providing 
that the man substituted for the player 
who has been giving defensive signals may 
give such signals before a play has been 
run is fair and reasonable. For some years 
it has been possible for the coach of the 
team on offense to give the signal for a 
crucial play by substituting for his signal 
caller, but his opponent was not given the 
same privilege in directing the defense. I 
see no reason why a so-called defensive 
signal need to be a number. If the same 
privileges are to be accorded both teams, 
a player directing the defense should be en- 
titled to place his men, since the player 
coming from the bench to direct the of- 
fense is not, in actual practice, limited to 
the calling of a number, especially when 
the huddle is used. 





Miscellaneous Changes 


HE coach should be sure that his field 

captain understands that the penalty 
for a personal foul committed by the re- 
ceiving team after the kicking team illegal- 
ly touches a ball kicked from scrimmage 
may be declined by the kicking team, thus 
requiring the receiving team to take the 
ball at the spot where it was illegally 
touched. Because these fouls rarely occur 
and because the ruling is contrary to the 
principle of offset fouls, the captain should 
make it his business to ascertain the time 
of the foul in order to retain his rights in 
case of misinterpretation. 

Requiring the referee to cause the cap- 
tain and the coach to be notified when 
their three legal time outs have been 
exhausted is a desirable addition to the 
rules. Officials who have been pursuing 
this practice for several seasons have 
found that it is greatly appreciated by the 
coach, who cannot be expected to know 
from his position on the bench to which 
team the time out is charged. Failure of 
the referee to cause this notice to be given 
would make: it difficult for him to enforce 
a penalty if the coach should later send a 
substitute into the game when the watch is 
running. The field captain is in the best 
position to keep an ac¢urate check on the 
time outs and needs to know the correct 
status at all times in order to govern his 
own requests for time and to make sure 
that his coach has been notified. 
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Non-Contact Versus Contact 


Touch Football 


By H. Harrison Clarke 


Syracuse University 


HE present popularity of touch 
football as a recreational sport is 
easily understood in the light of the 
great interest shown in football during the 
fall of the year. The fact that, in order 
to play football with satisfaction, the con- 
testant must be in excellent physical con- 
dition, adequately equipped with special 
protective devices, skilled in necessary 
fundamentals and in possession of a knowl- 
edge of intricate team plays has been the 
cause of individuals turning to touch foot- 
ball for recreation in order to satisfy the 
urge to play this great American game. 
Although football is spectacular from the 
standpoint of both the players and the 
thousands of spectators who witness the 
game, the desire on the part of large num- 
bers of people to play it can be satisfied 
only by a modified form of the game. 

In a recent study of touch football rules + 
it was found that in general there are two 
main types of touch football games played 
in the colleges throughout the United 
States. These games may be designated as 
non-contact and contact touch football. 
In the non-contact game the team in pos- 
session of the ball is required to score a 
touchdown in four or more downs. “Tack- 
ling” is quite easy, usually consisting of 
the single-hand touch, while blocking, both 
on the line of scrimmage and in the open, 
is prohibited. Any number of forward 
passes is allowed in each scrimmage, such 
passes to be thrown from any point on the 
field so long as the ball has not been de- 
clared dead. The contact game, on the 
other hand, resembles football closely, 
since the team in possession of the ball 
must advance it a definite number of 
yards in four downs. “Tackling” is more 
difficult than in the non-contact type of 
game, usually consisting of some variation 
of the double touch, while a modified form 
of blocking is permitted. The use of the 
forward pass is restricted to one only in 
each scrimmage, such pass to be thrown 
from any point behind the line of scrim- 
mage. 


Object of the Contact Game 


TTXO keep touch football as nearly like 

football as is compatible with the safe- 
ty of the players should be the aim of 
those promoting this activity and is the 
plea of this article. It is not intended that 





“- H. Harrison Clarke, “Report of the Committee 
on Touch Football Rules,” College Physical Educa- 
— Association Proceedings, December 27-28, 1933, 
p. 71 
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this should preclude from use other games 
played with a football, but, if the game of 
football is to be modified so that, as touch 
football, large numbers of people may play 
the game, it should retain as many of the 
elements of the original game as possible. 
This, however, the non-contact game fails 
to do, for, with the exception of the ball 
that is used, the kick-off and the formation 
at scrimmage, its similarity to football is 
largely lost. The provisions that passes 
may at any time be thrown anywhere on 
the field of play, and in any direction, and 





H. Harrison Clarke 


that a touchdown must be scored in a 
definite number of downs indicate an out- 
door game that is somewhat similar to bas- 
ketball. The non-contact game is less a 
modification of American football than an 
entirely new game, which, while it is en- 
titled to a place in our sports and recre- 
ational activities, should not assume a close 
relationship with football. 

The contact game, on the other hand, 
does resemble American football. The 
kick-off and scrimmage lines are main- 
tained. The forward pass is restricted, as 





HILE acting as Director of In- 

tramural Sports at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, H. Harrison Clarke has had 
abundant opportunity to promote a 
wide variety of activities. Of these, 
one of his favorites is touch football, 
on which he rates as an authority. AAll- 
though coaches and other directors of 
intramural sports may not all agree 
with the conclusions he reaches in this 
article, his opinion must be respected, 
for he is a thorough student of the 
work in his field. 





in football, to one pass only in each serim- 
mage, such pass to be thrown from behind 
the line of scrimmage. The only football 
modification in this respect is that any 
member of the offensive team is an eligible 
pass receiver. The contact game also re- 
tains the element of making definite yard- 
age in four downs. A practice followed in 
many places is to zone the field into strips 
of twenty yards each, and, when the ball 
is down in a zone, the team in possession 
has four downs in which to move it into 
the next zone. This change has been 
made in order to eliminate the necessity of 
measuring first downs, and to reduce the 
number of officials necessary to conduct 
the game. This latter feature should be 
especially desirable to those who conduct 
large numbers of games, such as intramural 
directors, playground leaders and recrea- 
tion specialists. 

The advocates of the non-contact game 
are strong in their emphasis on its safety 
features, stating that injuries resulting 
from playing this game are kept at an ab- 
solute minimum. In order to do this, 
every possibility of rough play has been 
carefully eliminated from the game, inas- 
much as “tackling” is confined to a simple 
single-hand touch, blocking is completely 
eliminated and in many cases the recovery 
of fumbles and the blocking,of kicks are 
not allowed. These features, combined 
with the free use of the forward pass, re- 
sult almost entirely in a passing game. 
The ease with which running plays may be 
stopped in this type of game is so apparent 
that they are seldom tried, for, barring 
surprise plays, running plays from scrim- 
mage are successful only when accompan- 
ied by some interference and by a more 
difficult means of tagging the ball-carrier. 
This is a serious defect in any game pro- 
fessing to resemble football. 

It is true that injuries, both as to num- 
ber and severity, are reduced to a mini- 
mum in the non-contact game, but one 
might well question the necessity of car- 
rying the safety features to such an ex- 
treme. If the rules of the game can be 
written in such a manner as to permit 
some blocking and a more difficult way of 
“tackling” in order to encourage the use 
of running plays in the game, and at the 
same time make the game safe for un- 
equipped and untrained players, a more 
desirable game more closely resembling 
football should result. This is exactly 
what the proponents of the contact game 
have tried to do, for “tackling” in this 
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game consists of touching the ball-carrier 
with both hands simultaneously, and a 
modified form of blocking is permitted. 
Both in touching the ball-carrier and in 
blocking, no part of the player’s body, ex- 
cept his feet, is allowed in contact with 
the ground; i. e., the player must stay on 
his feet throughout. 


Injuries in the Contact Game 


HE advocates of the contact game are 

firm in their belief that the possibility 
of injury resulting from this game is re- 
mote. During the fall of 1934 the follow- 
ing six college intramural directors par- 
ticipated in a study of injuries occurring 
in touch football games played according 
to the contact rules contained in this ar- 
ticle: Howard Starr, Colgate University; 
Carl Voyles, Duke University; Harry J. 
Schmidt, Iowa State College; R. E. Bel- 
shaw, University of Washington; Harry 
Wolters, Stanford University; and H. H. 
Clarke, Syracuse University. A total of 
2,943 men participated in touch football 
games at these institutions during the pe- 
riod studied, with approximately 10,000 
game participations in this sport (a “game 
participation” is defined as the participa- 
tion of one student in one game; i. e., if 
one student participated in five touch foot- 
ball games he was recorded with a game 
participation of five). 

Injuries were classified as follows: (a) 
minor—a slight injury that did not neces- 
sitate the player’s withdrawal from the 
game; (b) moderate—an injury that ne- 
cessitated the player’s leaving the game, 
but which permitted his participation in 
subsequent games during the season; (c) 
serious—an injury that restricted the 
player from further participation in touch 
football games for the balance of the sea- 
son. 

There were no fatalities in touch football 
at these institutions. 

The accompanying table shows the dis- 
tribution of touch football injuries at the 
institutions participating in the study. 

It should be noted that, of the twenty- 
eight injuries classified as moderate and 
serious, only four were caused by block- 
ing. The majority of the injuries were 
due to such causes as the following: play- 
ers jumping for passes, players running 
into each other, players slipping on a wet 
field, unevenness of the surface of the field. 

An important factor in reducing the 
number and severity of touch football in- 
juries is the need for careful supervision 
of the games. Harry Wolters reports that 
at Stanford University in 1933 seventeen 
major and eleven minor injuries occurred 
during the season. As a result of more 
careful instruction to game officials the 
following year, the number of injuries was 
reduced to three—a sprained ankle occa- 
sioned by a player slipping on the turf, a 
knee injury caused by a player being 
kicked and a broken wrist caused by a fall. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF TOUCH FOOTBALL INJURIES: 














Students Par- Minor Moderate Serious 
ticipating Injuries Injuries Injuries Total 
Colgate University ........... 300 5 2 3 10 
Duke University ............. 300 1 2 0 3 
Iowa State College............ 800 16 1 0 17 
Stanford University .......... 600 No Record 2 1 3 
Syracuse University .......... 655 10 3 1 14 
University of Washington...... 288 6 1 2 19 
ER epee mae er 2,943 38 21 7 66 





The fact that but 66 injuries, only 7 of 
which were classified as serious, occurred 
in touch football games played with con- 
tact rules and involving 2,943 students, 
with 10,000 game participations, clearly 
refutes any criticism leveled at the danger 
of playing this type of game. 

The following rules for contact touch 
football were written during the past year 
by the Committee on Touch Football 
Rules of the College Physical Education 
Association and constitute a revision of the 
rules established by the Committee in 
1933. The Committee definitely attempted 
to develop a game similar to football, 
which, at the same time, would be safe 
for unequipped and untrained players. 


Rules for Touch Football ® 


HE variations of the rules for touch 

football from the rules for regulation 
football are outlined below. In all other 
respects touch football rules are the same 
as those for football. 

Size oF THE Fretp—The dimensions of 
the touch football field shall be: maximum, 
360 feet by 160 feet; minimum, 240 feet 
by 120 feet. These dimensions include the 
end zones. 

Fietp Marxincs—The field shall be 
zoned into strips of twenty (20) yards 
each, all of which are parallel to the goal 
lines. 

NumsBer OF Ptayers—Nine players 
shall constitute a team. On offense, five 
players must be on the line of scrimmage 
and four players at least one yard behind 
the line at the time the ball is snapped 
from center. 

EQuIPMENT OF Pu iAyeRS—Players are 
prohibited from wearing the following: 
baseball, track or metal cleated shoes, 
padded suits and special protective devices 
such as shoulder pads, helmets, etc. 

SusstiTuTIONS — Unlimited substitu- 
tions will be permitted. 

LenctH or GAME—Two periods of 
twenty minutes each shall constitute a 
game. It is suggested that, for senior high 
school boys, the game be played in quar- 





2H. Harrison Clarke, “Second Annual Report of 
the Committee on Touch Football Rules,” College 
Physical Education Association Proceedings, Decem- 
ber 27-28, 1934, p. 86. 


3H. Harrison Clarke, op. cit., pp. 87-88. 


ters of ten minutes each; and, for junior 
high school boys, in quarters of eight 
minutes each. An alternative method for 
determining the length of a game is to al- 
low two periods of thirty plays each from 
scrimmage. 

Point oF Kicx-orr—The kick-off shall 
be made at a point sixty (60) yards from 
the opponent’s goal line. 

YARDAGE AND Downs—When the ball 
is first down in a zone, the team in pos- 
session is allowed four downs in which 
to move it from that point into the next 
zone. 

Forwarp Pass—A forward pass may be 
thrown from any point behind the line of 
scrimmage. 

EicisLeE Forwarp Pass REcEIVERS— 
Any member of either team is an eligible 
forward pass receiver. 

ToucHine or “Tackiinec”—A touch 
(tackle) occurs when an opponent touches 
the ball-carrier with both of his hands 
simultaneously. The ball shall be declared 
dead at the point where the touch oc- 
curred. No part of the toucher’s body, 
except his feet, shall be in contact with 
the ground throghout the touch. 

Biockinc—In blocking, either on the 
line of scrimmage or in the open, no part 
of the blocker’s body, except his feet, shall 
be in contact with the ground throughout 
the block. 

PENALTIES—These are as follows: 

1. Unnecessary roughness in touching 
the ball-carrier, including leaving the feet 
by the toucher. Penalty, 15 yards. 

2. Parts of the body other than the 
feet in contact with the ground in block- 
ing. Penalty, 15 yards. 

3. Illegal use of the hands by defensive 
players. Penalty, 15 yards. 

4. No penalty will be inflicted for more 
than one incomplete pass in the same 
series of downs. 

Succestep MetHop ror DecipinG TIE 
Games—lIn case the score of the game is 
a tie at the close of the regular playing 
time, the winner may be determined in the 
following manner: The ball shall be 
placed in the center of the field. Each 
team shall be given five plays alternating 
in turn. The team that has advanced the 
ball into its opponent’s territory at the end 
of the tenth play shall be declared the 
winner. No punting is allowed during this 
overtime period. * 
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Some Factors of 
Consistent Winning 


(Continued from page 35) 


The successful coach concentrates 
assiduously on an approaching game. 
However, he never allows his players to 
concentrate too seriously if he can pre- 
vent it, because it is hazardous. Worry 
is not conducive to best physical perform- 
ance and it cannot help affecting the play- 
ers adversely. 

The spirit of play and enjoyment mani- 
fests itself throughout the season. In an 
atmosphere of this kind, skills make them- 
selves more pronounced. This is a great 
aid in the prevention of staleness and loss 
of the playing edge. 

The usual cause of staleness is over- 
work: too much scrimmage and the ever- 
lasting insistence of the coach on results. 
If an athlete ever complains in any way 
about coaching procedure, it will be due 
to the continuous grind and monotony of 
the practice sessions. It is at these ses- 
sions that the players lose their desire, 
enthusiasm and most of their energy. 





Overtraining and too much routine tend | 


to slow the mental faculties. It is not 


unusual for teams to lose games at the | 


practice sessions before the game itself is | 


actually played. 

It is the novice coaches and the unsuc- 
cessful ones who overwork their players. 
Theirs are the teams which lack the abil- 
ity to finish a game strongly. They are 
invariably outplayed as the game nears the 
close. 

Then, too, certain kinds of pre-game 
talks defeat their purpose. Keying-up a 
team to a frenzy before each game is mad- 
ness. Some coaches may consistently fol- 
low such proeedure, but it is certainly not 
in keeping with the principles of main- 
taining lasting efficiency. The incentive 
may be there, but if keying-up has been 
the usual thing there is no reserved vitality 
to call on. 

It may be possible to get good results 
in a game or two if the players are keyed- 
up, are driven along with effective ora- 
tory and furnished with a colorful and 
glamorous setting. Very likely, however, 
the remaining games on the schedule will 
show themselves rather conspicuously in 
the lost column. 

Most coaches are aware that an emo- 
tionally adrenalized team will play a much 
snappier game than one not adrenalized. 
In any game which involves a fear- 
hope relationship, additional adrenalin is 
secreted. There is an emergency releasing 
of blood sugar which tends to speed up the 
functions of the body. A higher state of 
efficiency in the ability to sustain effort 
is the outcome. If the coach goes farther 
and arouses the emotions beyond the nat- 
ural interest the game itself affords, the 
players’ accomplishments may be amaz- 
ing. He must take great care, however, 
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long-wearing athletic socks—and 








cost is surprisingly low. 








FOOTBALL 


BASKETBALL 


Nolsow COTTON ATHLETIC SOCKS 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES SEE YOUR ATHLETIC DISTRIBUTOR 
MANUFACTURED BY NELSON KNITTING COMPANY, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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BRINGS BACK ITCH 


DURING summer, away where no con- 
trol measures against Athlete's Foot are 
taken, many students contract the in- 
fection. They bring it back to school 
with them in the fall. Now, especially, 
it is vital that you use dependable pre- 
ventive measures. Alta-Co, odorless so- 
lution, kills Athlete's Foot fungi in less 
than 30 seconds. Does not irritate. 


Tested and approved by eminent, dis- 
interested authorities. Write for book- 
let A-95. Obligation: none. 














Many _ exclusive 
features distinguish 
the patented Dolge 
Foot Tub. Made 
of non- blooming 
black rubber, with 
non-slip tread in- 
side; suction cups 
on bottom make it 
non-skid. Offered 
with Alta-Co on 
special service 
terms. Please write. 


ALTA-CO 


| yn Oru - am 91 ©] CO) <n OF) 


WESTPORT, CC'NN 











as untold harm to the individual players 
may be the consequence. This procedure 
cannot go on from game to game. The 
human organism is not capable of standing 
the strain and drain on its reserves, and 
continue to sustain effort. 

Coaches have a delicate tool placed in 
their hands. If used wrongly, the 
technique of adrenalization is destructive 
to the very principles they adhere to. 
Used properly it will further the develop- 
ment of the players as well as aid them in 
achieving their goal. 

The able coach proceeds prudently in 
his pre-game talks. He assumes an air of 
confidence and cool-headedness. He talks 
in a quiet sober fashion of his own ex- 
pectations and desires, suggesting rather 
than pleading. There is an absolute con- 
centration on the immediate task. No dis- 
tractions of any kind are allowed. The 
well-wishers and the petty annoyances are 
kept out. Some final instructions or re- 
minders regarding game plans and pos- 
sible alternatives are gone over briefly. 
There is an individual checking here and 
there, a word of encouragement, the es- 
sence being that the team is fit and equal 
to the task confronting it. The question 
is not merely to fight, but how to fight. 
Fight is important, but the mechanical 
proficiency, along with correctness in fun- 
damentals, go hand in hand. 

It is during these talks that the coach 
shows his real self. All pretense is swept 
aside and the real man stands forth. 


Forcing the Breaks 


r|.HE team that is persistently putting 

the pressure on the opposition is forc- 
ing the breaks. These are not necessarily 
lucky breaks. An ably coached team does 
not need the assistance of luck to help it 


win consistently. It is coached to accept 
such luck that may come its way, and will 
take advantage of it to the fullest possible 
extent. Its coach knows that luck is un- 
certain and the most unreliable of all 
forces. Hence, he plans his strategy and 
disposes his forces in a way that assures 
results without the aid of luck. 

If you find a team getting many seem- 
ingly fortunate breaks, observe its coach’s 
methods before you attribute his success 
to luck. After all, accomplishment is a 
matter of method. Undoubtedly, if you 


observe more closely you will discover that. 


the coach employs a procedure something 
like this: His team has finesse based on 
sound fundamentals. These varied skills 
are synchronized into co-operative team 
play. The attack is diversified. The de- 
fense is able to meet the variability and 
unceasing changes brought on by the op- 
posing team. His team can put on the 
pressure when it counts most and can rise 
to the heights in crucial or psychological 
moments. It is always alert, prepared and 
reacting to new and unexpected develop- 
ments. There is usually something held 
in reserve which is dependable in emer- 
gencies. 

It may be well said at this point that 
winning every game played is, of course, 
impossible. Defeats, or whatever else they 
may be called, are unavoidable and at 
times inevitable. It may be that a team 
has won a number of consecutive games 
and is ardently desirous to continue win- 
ning. The usual effects are nervous 
fatigue and loss of the playing edge. The 
result is defeat. Reversals to the consist- 
ently successful team serve as a tonic to 
spur it on. Rightly regarded, occasional 
reversals are more useful than continuous 
successes. 

(To be concluded in the next issue) 





A Publicity Program for the 
Football Coach 


By Paul Brechler and Wallace Taylor 
Harlan, Iowa, High School 


IGHT football competes with the 
| \ movies, the bridge club and the 

thousand and one other activities 
that vie for the public’s patronage. The 
man who “sells” football to the public, 
and in the most of our smaller schools it 
is the coach, should not hesitate to use 
some of the devices employed by his com- 
petitors to woo the public. 

Some of the ideas in the following pro- 
gram have been used in the Harlan High 
School and some of them are on the 
calendar for the current fall season. In 
any case, any publicity program has to be 
adapted to the community and the local 
conditions. We submit this program in 
the hope that parts of it will be of help 
to anyone who is planning a publicity 
program for the fall sport. 


The Team and the Community 


' {HE introduction of the team to the 

community in the fall should be very 
carefully planned, as too much “ballyhoo”’ 
usually reacts disadvantageously later in 
the season. On the other hand, if the 
team makes its initial bow of the season 
unheralded, only a small crowd is present, 
and the team loses an opportunity to make 
valuable friends. 

A pre-season football dinner is a good 
way of introducing the team to the com- 
munity. It is usually possible to get one 
of the service clubs to sponsor such a 
dinner. It is usually advisable to get an 
out of town speaker and a good one— 
possibly a coach from a near by college— 
who can point out the necessity of a 
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sportsmanlike attitude on the part of the 
public as the season progresses. The mem- 
bers of the team should be introduced. 

We are planning to show movies of 
some of the early practices at our pre- 
season dinner this fall. In nearly every 
town there is an enthusiast who owns a 
motion picture camera and who will co- 
operate with the coach in the taking of 
the pictures for this showing. Interest in 
the pictures will be enhanced by rapid-fire 
comment as the pictures are shown. Un- 
less you are unusually fortunate in having 
an experienced commentator, this should 
be very carefully rehearsed, so that it will 
be effective. The rest of the program 
should be short, because, with the speaker 
and the pictures, it would be very easy to 
plan a program that is wearyingly long. 
Dinners of this type will make your town 
football minded at the start of the season 
and materially increase your crowds. The 
dinner should be planned and run off by 
someone other than the coach. But since 
the coach and the team will receive the 
benefits, the coach should see that it is 
done. 


Methods of Advertising 


ORDIAL relations and carefully 
worked out plans with the local news- 
papers are invaluable. Unless the news- 
paper has a regular sports correspondent, 





Mme coaches will find in this 
article helpful suggestions for in- 
creasing intelligent interest in their 
athletic programs. Paul Brechler, one 
of the authors, is a graduate of Drake 
University and in his senior year was 
captain of a championship Missouri 
Valley football team. Since gradua- 
tion, he has coached at Harlan High 
School, where the athletic Pe has 
supported both boys’ and girls’ athletic 
programs and, in addition, many other 
school activities which are not self- 
supporting. Wallace Taylor is instruc- 
tor in the social sciences in the Harlan 
schools and interested, incidentally, in 
re ea work and methods of pub- 
tcity. 





the coach should make arrangements to 
see that well written stories are furnished 
to the editor. Most newspaper editors 
welcome pre-game write-ups, “dope” 
columns and the like. Tell your editor 
that you will furnish more copy than he 
can use, but that you appreciate-his using 
as much of it as he can. Since all editors 
prefer sports news to filler, you will prob- 
ably be surprised at the amount of space 
you are given. ; 

In addition to the handbills which you 
probably already use, spend some money 
for display ads in the local papers. You 
will find them a good investment. 

Use as many cuts of your players and 
teams in your publicity as possible. A 
great many times, pictures of the teams 
are taken at the close of the season and 
cuts are made for the annual and are 
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Dubow D45 
Football 


—For the seventh 

year approved by the 
National Federation of 
State High School Ath- 
letic Associations. Con- 
forms te the latest specifi- 
eations. Double line d. 
Valve type bladder, easily 
inflated. For night football— 
the DWF. Like the D45, except 
made of white leather — not 
painted white. 


Here’s the 
Answer 


A WORLD of good football materia—-ALONE—can't win a foot- 
ball championship. The best coaching in the country—ALONE 
—can't win a championship. The best equipment—ALONE—can't 
win. Even luck—ALONE—can't bring victories. But good material, 
good coaching, good equipment, bolstered by a reasonable amount 
of luck, can, working together, go through game after game, piling 
up points, winning games, winning championships. 


And too often the coach overlooks the importance of good equip- 
ment. It's a morale builder worthy of any man's notice. It helps pre- 
vent injuries and fumbles. It allows the players to forget themselves 
and concentrate on the game. It's part of the victory complex. 


To be specific... 


T'S Dubow equipment we've been talking about. Dubow 
uniforms, pads, and helmets have the safety features 
and the sturdiness that help prevent injuries and there- 
fore give the players assurance. And the Dubow D45 
football has the dependability that gives confidence to 
the kicker, passer, and pass receiver. For practice there 
is the F65, less expensive than the D45 and of course not 
equal to its high standards. 


Write for fall and winter catalog—and see your dealer 


A PRE BY OS. Wa 


No. 4 PASTOR 


Basketball and Football 


STOP-WATCH 


AMERICAN MADE, STRICTLY DEPENDABLE 


A NEW Idea—does the work of $18.00 Imported 
Watches. Specially designed for timing Basketball 
—Football—Field and Ice Hockey Games. Starts 
and stops with side slide; all “time out” is de 
ducted. Stem wind and set. Chromium Finish— 
Unbreakable Crystal—Two Color Dial. Thor- 
oughly tested and giving complete sat- he 
isfaction. If your dealer cannot sup- @ 

ply you write direct to— 


37 E. Main Street, Waterbury, Conn. 














The Pastor Stop-Watch Co. 
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@ QUESTIONS 


and ANSWERS on the 


1935 FOOTBALL RULES 
Edited by E. C. Krieger 
(Ohio Assn. of Football Officials) 
® A Complete Study of the Football 


@ Interesting Discussion of 13 Changes 
and Clarifications 


®@ 300 Questions with Complete Answers 
—100 New Situations 


® All of the "Tough Ones" Included 

® 27 Diagrams of Scoring Plays 

® Essential for Every Coach and Official 
Price $1.00 





& RULES 
FOR THE PLAYER 


By E. C. Krieger 

© Comprehensive Instruction for the 
Field Captain and the Players 

@ The Rules in a Form Which Players 
Readily Understand 

® 27 Diagrams of Scoring Plays, Em- 
phasizing Touchback and Safety 

@ Used by Many Prominent Universities 
and Secondary Schools 


$4.00 per dozen Copies, including 
one FREE copy of Questions and 
Answers 





@ FOOTBALL 
OFFICIATING 


Edited by E. C. Krieger 


(Ohio Assn. of Football Officials) 
Officials) 
© 96 Pages of Real Material 
®@ Duties and Positions of Officials in De- 
tail 
® 70 Action Photographs from Western 
Conference and Buckeye Conference 
Games Illustrating Good Position and 
Mistakes in Officiating 
@ 5 Interesting Diagrams of Positions of 
Officials 
® Essential for Every Official and Coach 
Price $1.00 





@ MR. COACH: Your School Atboory 
will be interested in securing these 


books. 


THE LAWHEAD PRESS 
ATHENS, OHIO 











used only there. They can just as well 
be taken at the start of the season and 
then used in connection with newspaper 


stories and handbills. 
but they are worth it. 

You can reach with slides at the theater 
at a nominal cost a large group of people 
that you cannot reach in any other way. 
This group has not attended football 
games to any great extent in the past, but, 
with the present low admission prices and 
a little judicious promotion work, they 
will probably become regular fans. 


Cuts cost money 


Making the Games More Attractive 


LAN some special feature for each 
game. For example, invite the fathers 
of the players to sit on the bench for one 
game. Try to secure as many of the 
former team captains as possible for an- 


other game and introduce them to the 
crowd between halves, giving each an op- 
portunity to say a very few words. Get 
the local drum and bugle corps to perform 
between the halves. These ideas will 
probably suggest other possibilities. Too 
many times the wait between the halves 
is monotonous. This should be avoided. 


The possible use of the public address 
system should not be overlooked. In 
many places it is possible to rent one at 
a low price. Again, a good commentator 
is essential, but, if you can get one or 
train one, you will find that the entertain- 
ment value of the game has been increased 
considerably, particularly for girls and 
women and the large group of men and 
boys who have not played football them- 
selves. The comment should not lag, and 
an announcer with a good fund of humor 
can enliven things considerably. 





Give Swimming Its Rightful Place 


By Howard T. Ploessel 


ITIUS, Altius, Fortius! 
* Just about three years ago that 
slogan was uppermost in the minds 
of the athletes gathered in Los Angeles for 
the Xth Olympiad. 

Faster, Higher, Stronger! 

In no other events was the spirit of the 
above slogan more strongly emphasized 
than in the swimming races. Japan’s 
phenomenal showing in the aquatic events 
has been the chief topic of enthusiasts the 
world over for the past three or more 
years. If you can remember back to those 
eventful days of the last Olympiad, you 
will recall that the Japanese with just a 
handful of youngsters, still in their teens, 
came over to America with but one 
thought in mind and that was to win the 
men’s Olympic swimming title. 

Did they succeed? You know they did, 
and they did it in such a way that it left 
spellbound the 100,000 spectators who wit- 
nessed the swimming events. They did it 
with the grace and ease of true champions, 
although they were only “school kids,” 
boys from the high schools and colleges 
of Japan, boys from fourteen to nineteen 
years of age, boys who looked like midgets 
alongside the husky American boys. But 
they did it. 


Swimming in Japan 


HAT does it all mean? It seems im- 

possible that a nation which lacked 
aquatic interest but eight years prior to 
the 1932 Olympics should suddenly come 
to the front. A nation which at the [Xth 
Olympiad at Amsterdam in 1928 won only 
one first place in all the swimming events 
came up in four years to win all but one 
event in the Xth Olympiad. 


Japan’s winning the men’s Olympic 
swimming title with a group of “school 
kids” means just one thing to the world: 
That the Japanese have realized the real 
benefits of swimming and have given 
swimming its rightful position in the 
schools of their land. 

The Japanese grammar schools, high 
schools, colleges and universities all have 
swimming pools, and, better still, in each 
of these schools swimming is part of the 
student’s physical education program. The 
schools develop and train their own ath- 
letes. Japan realizes that, if the nation 
wants to develop the best athletes possible, 
it must back the athletic movement and 
develop its own athletes instead of leaving 
it to the athletic clubs of the land. 


Swimming in the United States 


HE United States has always left the 
burden of developing its swimmers to 
the athletic clubs. Of course, we built 
many hundreds of swimming pools in the 
high schools and colleges of our land. But, 
after we did this, what happened? We sat 
back to watch the champions appear from 
those pools. Very little thought was given 
to the educating of students in the art of 
natation. When I say this, I do not mean 
that in every case this condition prevailed, 
but in a great majority of eases it did and 
still does. We have built the pools; now 
let the students develop themselves! That 
was our attitude. What happened? Ifa 
student showed promise as an aquatic ace, 
an athletic club soon signed him up, and 
from that time on the student was in the 
hands of an athletic club to do as it saw fit. 
The past four years, however, have seen 

a greater interest taken in student swim- 
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ming by some of the leading colleges and 
universities of America. Outstanding 
swimming teams have been developed, and 
many of America’s leading swimmers have 
come from these institutions. But, as a 
whole, the colleges and universities of 


| Coach, "For a 


America have not shown sufficient interest | 
in this sport. In hundreds of schools of | 
higher learning, the average student is al- | 
lowed to use the pool for purely recrea- | 


tional activity. Little or no thought is 
given to instruction. 


Like the schools of higher learning, the 
high schools, too, have during the past few 
years spent thousands of dollars in the 
construction of pools. As with the col- 
leges and universities, however, most of 
them have given little thought to the 
teaching of swimming. True, some high 
schools have taught their students every 
phase of natation, including diving and life 
saving. Championship swimming and 
water polo teams have been developed. 
But these schools are the exceptions. The 
sad part of the situation is that the great 


| west Coach. 


majority of the high school pools today are | 
not used for instructional purposes at all. | 
Their purposes are purely recreational and | 


that is all. If a student can swim, all 
right; and, if not, well—he had better stay 
clear of the pool. 


A late investigation shows that in one 
state alone there are some sixty junior 
high and high school swimming pools. 
Some of these pools are a work of art, a 
real asset to any school. But, sad to re- 
late, swimming is not part of the school 
curriculum in a great many of these 
schools. A close check will show that a 
similar deplorable condition exists in many 
other states. We can always pick out a 
few schools where swimming really means 
something to the students, but these are 
very few compared with those which do 
not make swimming an educational re- 
quirement. 


Regaining Lost Glories 


OW that we have pools in our high 

schools and colleges, let us give 
swimming its rightful place in the school 
curriculum. Let us make swimming a 
part of every student’s physical education 
program, instead of placing it in the posi- 
tion of a recreational sport. 

Let us teach swimming in every gram- 
mar school, high school and college in 
America; teach the boys and girls to swim 
and to enjoy themselves in the water. If 
we do this, perhaps the number of people 
(approximately 8,000) who lose their lives 
yearly through drowning will drop to a 
minimum. If we do this in a conscientious 
and whole-hearted manner, there is no rea- 
son why the United States.cannot regain 
the Olympic swimming title it lost in 1932. 

Furthermore, a program of educational 
swimming would unquestionably develop 
a more sturdy and a healthier race of 
American men and women. 
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"It should Mean 


says Indiana 


Boy on My 
Squad." 


* 


"NO 
INJURIES 


In a Full Spring Prac- 
tice,’ reports Middle- 
“No 
Sprained Fingers, el- 
bows, or wrists; no 
lame shoulders; no in- 
jured legs. And We'll 
Show Them Some 
Real Open Field Run- 
ning This Fall.” oe he 


Today’s football rules place a real pre- 
mium on sure footedness. And crowds 
flock to see those open field dashes that 
click. New, tested and proven FOOT- 
BALL DODGE DUMMY insures side 
step, stiff arm, leg action, change of pace 
development in warm-up practice. Line- 
men need it too. 

Save practice time. Keep injuries down. 





Fed? 


DEVELOP STIFF ARM, SIDE STEP, LEG ACTION 
with the Football Dodge Dummy 


MILES this fall’’ 





hae 


Adjustable to 10 positions. Carry inside 
on rainy days. Rugged. Boys like to 
hit it. Open field runners can be 
“made” with FOOTBALL DODGE 
DUMMYS. F.O.B. price $17.50. Order 
direct. Or write for descriptive folder. 


FOOTBALL DODGE DUMMY CO. 
410 Equitable Bidg. Des Moines, la. 














bes 


DUTCH’ ST 





ERNAMAN’S 


Speed Shoes for 


FOOTBALL 








LIGHT—DURABLE—W ATERPROOF 





Speed Shoe is proving by exhaustive field 


flexible sole with hard box toe. 








Originally designed as a game shoe, the Sternaman 


ideal for all types of games and weather conditions. 
Lightning fast—a pair fully cleated weighs only 32 
ounces—these shoes stand up under the punishment of 
the hardest scrimmage. And they’re easy on the budget! 
Water-proof black canvas drill uppers, leather trimmed, 
and fully reinforced at all strain points. Reinforced 
Equipped with your 
choice of Regular, Mud, or Game Cleats. 


Write for additional information 


EDWARD C. ("Dutch") STERNAMAN 
2656 Diversey Blvd., Chicago 


Your Choice of Cleats, 
Regular, Short 
Game, Mud or 

Long Game 


A PAIR 


With Permanent 
Cleats 


(In team lots of 12) 





tests that it is (a e 
SINGLE PAIR 


$3.25 
Detachable Cleated 


$3.75 


Save by Recleating 


The STERNAMAN CLEATS at 
the new reduced prices: 
Set of 14 Cleats, Permanent 
Style, complete..... 49 cents 
Set of 14 Cleats, Detachable 
Style, complete..... 64 cents 
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New Price on 


Practical Basketball 


“Lambert Basketball is 
Winning Basketball” 


In his book, Practical Basketball, Lambert relates in 
simple yet graphic manner the methods and devices he has 
used in developing outstanding players and championship 
teams in high school and college basketball. 


Table of Contents of 
Practical Basketball 


Chapter I—Handling the Ball—General Essentials—Types 











of Passes. 

Chapter II—Offensive Floor Work. Th _ 

Chapter I1I—Basket Shooting—Its Importance—Habits— . ene 
Types of Shots — Changing Style — Free Throwing. copies of 

Chapter IV—The Dribble—ZJts Origin and Use—Technique 
of the Dribble. : Lambert’s 

Chapter V—Individual Defense—General (Balance, Stances, Practical 
Footwork, Mental Aleriness)—Guarding a Man with the 
Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball. Basketball 

Chapter VI—Team Defense—General Considerations— ill be 

an-to-Man ‘ense—Zone Defense—Checking Five- - 
Man Defense—Fast-Break Defense—Special Defenses— sold at 
Strategy of Defense. 

Chapter VII—Team Offense—Historical Development—Gen- $3.00 each. 
eral Essentials—Coaching Advice—Fast-Break (Lo Sienceeiia 
Pass, Short Pass Crossing)—Sel Formation—Slow-Break y 
(Pass to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread Formation)— copy before 
Special Offense Against Zone— Various Systems of Offense 
(Crisscross System, Screening System by Pivots, Three- the supply 
Man Lane, Side Line Screening System, Long Shot, Con- . 
tinuous Triangle)—Strategy of Offense. is exhausted. 

Chapter VIII—Center Tip Play—Even Control—Control 





by Opponents—Own Control Absolute. 
ao IX—Plays—Out-of-Bounds—Free Throw—Jump 


Chapter X—Training, Conditioning and Practice. 
Chapter XI—The Coach, a Student of Psychology. 
Chapter XII—Tournaments. 


Practical Basketball . . . 67 photographs of players in action .. , 
114 diagrams of drills and plays . . . 243 pages 


$3.00, C. O. D. (postage additional), in the U. S. A. 
$3.00, plus postage, in foreign countries (No C. O. D.) 


mie cash with order, postage prepaid (Save money by ordering this 
way 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 


6858 Glenwood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


PEAS  é§é§ i ya mRimmmmE 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 












Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 


from $950 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 


CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE _ STREETS 


CHICA GG 























O’SHEA 
AWARD SWEATERS 


There ate O’Shea Honor Sweaters 
for all Purposes and Purses 


HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 


All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
manufacture which has always distin- 
guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
made them the Standard for fifteen 


years. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















